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We mean that! Your needs were carefully studied before these 
G-E Copper Oxide Battery Chargers were built. Here’s the proof: 


DIFFERENT RATINGS—Yet the same 


general construction. 

NEW VARIABLE TRANSFORMER —Facil- 
itates wide-range output in a series of small steps. 
EASY RATE ADJUSTMENT—The small 
knob on the panel front controls the transformer. 
OPTIONAL RATINGS — For trickle or float charging large and small batteries. 
THEN — Here’s the new G-E Automatic Copper Oxide Battery Charger! 


For more information, write to Section A-9225, Appliance and Merchan- 
dise Department, General Electric Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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DIFFERENT SIZES AND SEVEN- 


Built-in inverse temperature-compensated voltage control—simple, rugged — 
yet, accurate and highly sensitive. 

Automatically starts charger when battery voltage falls to predetermined point. 
Cuts off charge when battery voltage rises to second predetermined point. 
Cut-in and cut-off points readily adjustable for any particular battery. Maintains 
adjustment without appreciable change through thousands of operating cycles. 
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THE RAGGED FRINGE 





By Leslie A. Gritten 


District Manager, West Coast Telephone Co., Forest Grove, Ore. 


A BUSINESS AS MAGICAL as telephone communica- 
tion deserves new recognition and adequate compensa- 


tion in order to rehabilitate lines in rural communities 


so there will be no “ragged fringe” on the service 


which joins the national hook-up. 


Real advertising and 


trained salesmen are advocated as best means of getting 


telephone message to the public so rates can be raised 
to permit necessary rebuilding of exchanges and lines 


SCENE: 
house. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE: 


Room in the manager’s 


Manager 
3ill; Accountant 
Harvey. 

TIME: 8 P. M. 

Jack: Howdy, Bill. Hello Harvey. 

Harvey: You’re just in time for 
the laugh of the century. Bill’s writ- 
ing fairy tales. 

Jack: 
His last 
was the 
ever... 


Jack; Engineer 


Nothing funny about that. 
bulletin about 
darndest 


collections 
fairy tale I 


Harvey: But this is a real fairy 
tale, isn’t it Bill? 

Bill: How’ll you have yours, with 
ginger ale? Yes I’ve written a 
fairy tale all right. Sort of intro- 
duction to an article I had in mind. 
Here, I’ll read it to you guys as far 
as I’ve gone... (Picking up manu- 
script, proceeds to read.) 

“Once upon a time, the Good Fairy 
K’muni-Kat appeared unto her fa- 
vorite mortal. ‘Alexander,’ said she, 
‘I have chosen thee to be the agent 
of my greatest and most potent 
magic. On the morrow thou shalt 
journey to the land of Amer, a far 
land of few and scattered people, 
yet a land trembling on the verge 
of a glorious destiny withheld only 
for lack of my magic elixir. 

Take with you this magic elixir, 
which I bestow upon this favored 
people; also these magic ducts, by 
which any mortal may convey the 
magic elixir for his own enrichment 
and the common joy.’ So came it 
to pass. 

In due course, the Elders of Amer 
accepted from the hands of Alex- 
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‘Alexander, | have chosen thse to be the 
agent of my greatest and most potent magic.” 


ander the gifts of the Good Fairy. 
The magic ducts were laid from the 
heart of Amer to all the cities of 
the land, even to those in the most 
distant regions. Thence the people, 
rulers, merchants and _ peasantry 
alike, builded their own magic ducts 
to their own hamlets and farms, that 
all men might quaff the elixir. 

So potent was this wonderful gift 
that the people prospered amazingly 
and Amer became a leader among 
nations of the world. Yet the Good 
Fairy was sorely distressed, for 
she saw that not all the people of 
Amer shared to the same degree the 
marvelous virtues of her gift. 

In the cities the elixir was to be 
found, bubbling limpid and potent 
thousands of miles from its source, 
so ample and undefiled were the 


magic ducts. But, alas, many of the 
people, lacking the good sense to use 
the magic ducts, attempted to trans- 
port the elixir to their homes and 
hamlets in old and corroded pipes 

Thus it was that many in the land, 
although the magic elixir ran clear 
and uncontaminated a few miles 
from their hamlets, never knew its 
true and exhilarating virtue.  In- 
stead, to save a few paltry coins, 
they gloomily drank, and as gloomily 
decried, a foul and muddied trickle; 
resembling the magic elixir at the 
other end of their miserable con- 
duits no more than fog resembles 
sunshine...” 

Harvey: Oh, heck! Not even 
peasants in a fairy tale would be so 
dumb as all that. 

Bill: Quite sure? How many dec- 
ibels between our main frame and 
the end of our Canyon Creek Line, 
Harvey ? 

Harvey: About 18 last time we 
measured it and that isn’t the 
worst one by a jugful. Half the 
small connecting company suburban 
lines are nearly as bad. Most of 
the farmer lines are a darnsite worse 
... Oh, I see what you’re driving at! 

Jack: Well, I’ll bite. What is he 
driving at? What comes after the 
Snow White gag? 

3ill: I want to tie it in with what 
I’ll call our Ragged Fringe. Fellows, 
d@’you remember that chap from the 
Kellberg company and his talk at 
the convention? “The Romance of 
Long Distance,” he called it. About 
Alexander Graham Bell, the Scotch- 
man with an idea. Remember how 
he told about the adoption of that 
idea by a handful of Americans with 
a little money and lots of vision and 
pluck? Then about the miracle of 
putting 38 millions of telephones 
‘round the world in six decades; and 
half of ’em in the U. S. A. 

He pictured the development of 
long distance, describing the work 
of Carty, Strowger, Pupin, Dean, 
Jewett and the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories—all the aggregated genius 
and plain pluck and hard work that 
has gone into the thing. Yesterday, 
a struggling crowd of small units, 








unconnected and_ unconnectable, 
crude and haphazard; today, a huge 
world-unit, backed by every resource 
of the most exact science. A whis- 
per in New York heard in London, 
Buenos Aires or Timbuktu. Every 
modulation of that whisper calcu- 
lated, controlled, arranged. 

And behind it all, the driving force 
that has pushed the telephone idea 
’round the world is American in- 
itiative, American inventive genius, 
American flair for mass manufac- 
ture, American willingness to get 
the utmost out of a new idea! Boys, 
I was thrilled. I felt downright 
proud to be playing a part, however 
humble, in a show like that. Then 
came the let-down! 

Jack: Fill up your glass. You 
must be dry after all that .. . What 
let-down? It’s all still here, isn’t it? 

Bill: I went back to the office and 
got down to earth—and the Ragged 
Fringe. Signed a coupla dozen 
credit slips, you know the kind. 

Guy refused to pay for a toll call 
to Redville. Why should he? His 
line has hung in festoons, when it 
hasn’t been on the ground, for five 
years. ... 

Another fellow, cut off in the mid- 
dle of a talk to Chicago. Why 
shouldn’t he be? The line he’s on 
assays one hundred rotten joints to 
the mile and has been on every 
budget since 1932 for the rebuild 
it hasn’t got.... 

Deputation of farmers came in. 
Their line was put up during the 
war; untreated poles; nickel store 
insulators; wire they got cheap from 
a mail order house. Now it’s a streak 
of rust and the only poles safe to 
climb are those propped against 
trees. 

They said they couldn’t afford to 
rebuild. Wanted me to buy it and 
fix it up. Me! When I whispered 
the facts of life to them—$2 for 
exchange service instead of a 50- 
cent switching charge—they said 
they would write to the commission 
and get their rights. Rights! 

Jack: I am beginning to get the 
point of your story. Your elixir 
goes sour in their kind of magic 
ducts. 

Harvey: Bill’s right. I got a call 
from my kid brother down in Rio 
the other day. He’s with a mining 
outfit. Five thousand odd miles 
away; but transmission was perfect, 
just like talking across this table. 
Then he wanted to talk to his fiance, 
just six miles out on the F-12 line. 
I plugged him through, but it was 
no use. They could hardly under- 
stand a word, of course. Even the 
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ears of love couldn’t work through 
that flock of bum joints and a hun- 
dred-ohm unbalance. 

Jack: Oh well, every business has 
that sort of thing. The cars and 
radios aren’t all 1939 models, you 
know. 

Harvey: Yes, but their wrecks 
don’t hurt the rest of them. It’s 
different with intercommunication. 
We can’t afford a Ragged Fringe, 
as Bill calls it. Our weak spots hurt 
the whole system. 

Bill: Yes, and it’s getting worse, 
working in like a surface cancer. 





"We ‘can't’ and ‘won't’ and we feel sorry for 
ourselves; we watch our falling revenues and 
let our plants get into bad shape....A 
vicious circle of false economy and pessimism!" 


How many of the thousands of small 
Independents in the United States 
are keeping up their plants today 
as they did ten years ago? How 
many rotten poles are replaced be- 
fore they blow down; and how many 
are standing by the grace of God and 
the rusty wires that hold ’em up? 
How many switchboards are — oh, 
you know the answer! It’s going 
to catch up with us soon. 

Jack: Well, farmer lines are... 

Bill: I’m not talking only about 
farmer-owned lines. Many of our 
Independent exchange lines are pro- 
gressively getting into the same 
class. Economy, economy, economy, 
to the breakdown point; and some 
of us haven’t far to go! 

Jack: The answer is more reve- 
nue. That means higher rates and 
we can’t get them. The commissions 
won’t pass them; and if they did, 
the people wouldn’t pay them. You 
know they won’t.... 

Bill: That’s what I was waiting 
for! That’s just what’s wrong with 
us. You’ve put our inferiority com- 
plex in a nutshell. “We can’t!” 
“The commissions won’t!” “The 
farmers can’t!” “The people won’t!” 
We’ve told ourselves that for so long 
we can’t believe anything else. 

We “can’t” and “won’t” and we 
feel sorry for ourselves; we watch 





our falling revenues and let our 
plants get into such bad shape that 
we no longer have any right to «sk 
a decent rate for the service we can 
give with it. A vicious circle of 
false economy and pessimism! 

Harvey: What can you do about 
it? Can you persuade rural popula- 
tions to pay $2.50 for good service 
when most of ’em can’t afford to 
pay $1.50 for any service? 

Bill: Another negative! Who 
says what they can’t afford or what 
they can? Fellows, there’s some- 
thing wrong with our publicity. It’s 
haywire on the grand scale. Do the 
radio people and the flivver people 
and the washing-machine people and 
the movie people sell them a depres- 
sion article at less than cost for 
fear they can’t afford to pay more 
than a depression price?  I’ll say 
not! 

They give them a better job every 
year and price it high enough to 
pay good dividends. Then they turn 
loose a real sales force and make 
John Public feel he’s lucky to live 
in a land where he can get such 
things. 

The same people who 
themselves and us, too, 
can’t pay $2.50 a month for su- 
burban telephone service, spend 
twice that much in tobacco and mov- 
ies, four times as much in gasoline 
for joyriding, 12 times as much in 
payments on the flivver—and don’t 
dream of kicking at the price. 


persuade 
that they 


Harvey: We have a sales depart- 
ment, haven’t we? 
Bill: Yes, employe sales. Good 


fellows who do what they can be- 
tween times and in the course of 
their regular jobs. But salesman- 
ship is a profession, not a side-line 
for a man or a girl with a full-time 
skilled job doing something else. We 
need real professional salesmen 
and plenty of them. 

Behind them we need advertising 
to pave the way and back them up. 
Real advertising, thought out by ex- 
perts who will give us the sort of 
broad-gauge campaign that sells na- 
tional brands of cigarettes or motor 
cars or toothpaste or radios. Not 
an occasional two inches of ‘“good- 
will” space chucked at a local editor 
to keep him from grumbling! And 
not just riding along “parasiting” 
on Bell institutional copy in the 
larger publications! 

Jack: Well, that’s part of your 
job, public relations and so on. 

Bill: “Part” is right! That’s the 
trouble I’m driving at. Our small 
company public relations program 
always is part of someone else’s job. 
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The someone .else always has too 
many other things to do. 


We Independent operators have 
goi to realize that if we want to stay 
Independent and operating, we must 
get our message to the public we 
serve. We must make them feel 
something of the wonder and the 
glory of this vast system of which 
we are a tiny cog. We must make 
’em realize the iniquity of building 
up the most complex, highly tech- 
nical achievement for civilization 
the world has ever known, and then 
doing our best to spoil it by thinking 
in terms of “how cheap” instead of 
“how good.” 


They must be made to feel that 
the difference between poor tele- 
phone service — 
desperately hang- 
ing on—and good 
service steadily 
getting better, is 
worth the price of 
a movie anda 
couple of gallons 
of gasoline every 
month. And let me 
tell you that’s no 
side-line job for 
amateurs or busy 
men doing other 


Harvey: “Not a cut-out in a car- 
load!” 
Bill: Why not, if that’s what it 


takes? You can leave the technique 
to the ad men—but give them the 
job! 


Harvey: Is this the time with the 
federal 40 cents an hour and 40 
hours a week gag threatening the 
extinction of the small fry? 


Bill: Exactly the time! We'll 
never have a better rallying point. 
The small Independents are think- 
ing in terms of unified action, thanks 
to the fight the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association is 
putting up, as it never did before. 
If we must have more revenue to 
meet wage-hour conditions, we must 














things! It’s a job 
for full-time men 
in every district, 
men who can 
write and _ talk, 






































men with versa- 
tility and imagi- 
nation, backed 
and coordinated 
nationally. 


We need behind 
us the same sort 
of publicity brains 
and publicity 
spirit on the big 
scale that oper- 
ators in other businesses have. Why 
should the insurance men and the 
radio distributors have it all? 

Harvey: Coordination by whom 

and with what? 

Jack: Oh, that part would be all 
right. We have state associations 
and the national association as a 
nucleus for movement; and financ- 
ing something needed by a whole 
business shouldn’t be so hard. But 
I’m wondering if ours is that sort 
of a business. D’you want nation- 
wide posters of Clark Crosby and 
Myrna Lombard endorsing the new 
style transmitter? Or Countess de 
Blah telling the world—‘“It took my 
new gold-plated bathroom telephone 
to make me long distance con- 
scious’? 
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"The same people who persuade themselves and us, too, that they 

can't pay $2.50 a month for suburban telephone service spend twice 

that much in tobacco and movies, four times as much in gasoline 

for joyriding, 12 times as much in payments on the flivver—and don't 
dream of kicking at the price.” 


change public sentiment about the 
worth of our service. But it isn’t 
an individual job for small concerns 
it must be national in scope! 
Jack: Thought about the cost? 
Bill: Yes, and I’ve thought about 
the cost of going on as we are. Most 
of us profess to believe in the virtue 
of private business working out its 
own destiny; we detest the idea of 
government ownership. But let our 
Ragged Fringe work inwards for an- 
other five years as it has been doing 
for the past five, and we'll be glad to 
have anyone own us at any price. 
If we intend to survive as Inde- 
pendents, we must take a leaf out 
of the phonograph people’s book. 
When radio had them with their 
backs to the wall, they hired some 


good publicity brains and fought 
their way back to a stronger posi- 
tion than ever. 

Harvey: Remember that French 
general during the war? “My left 
is broken, my right is crumbling, my 
center is weak. Gentlemen, I shall 
attack!” 

Ww Ww 


"The Pigs Are Back" 
for Telephone Employes 


Employes of Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., throughout the 
22 counties in which the company oper- 
ates, are engaging in a spring cam- 
paign to sell telephones according to 
H. F. McCulla, general commercial 
superintendent. The sales drive has 
been named “The Pigs Are Back” cam- 
paign and it will continue through the 
month of May. 

This campaign is expected to prove 
an amusing sequel to last fall’s “Bring 
Home the Bacon” sales campaign. 
The “pig theme” was stressed at that 
time to indicate the close relationship 
which, the telephone company feels, 
exists between Nebraska pig produc- 
tion and Nebraska prosperity. 

As a spur to laggard areas, a pair 
of guinea pigs was “offered” as a 
“prize” to the manager whose area 
finished in last place. An indoor picnic 
was offered as a prize to the winning 
area. Stromsburg area won the picnic 
while Hastings area “won” the guinea 
pigs. The guinea pig family showed 
a marked increase during the winter 

and now “The Pigs Are Back” to 
feature again as a “prize” which will 
go to the tail-end manager in the pres- 
ent campaign. 

The entire campaign idea was so 
successful last fall that it will be re- 
peated this time—with a picnic being 
offered once more as a prize to the 
winning area. With pig production up 
in Nebraska this spring, the theme re- 
mains exceedingly timely. 

Mr. McCulla declares that already 
the competitive spirit is aroused in tele- 
phone employes and each of the com- 
pany’s areas is making definite plans 
to win the campaign and the picnic 
this time, and each area is equally de- 
termined not to “win” the guinea pigs. 
Part of this determination arises from 
the fact that the “pigs” will become 
the personal property of the losing 
area manager! 

susiness has been better for the tele- 
phone company this spring, according 
to Mr. McCulla. The company has 
made a net gain of 341 telephones 
throughout its territory since Jan- 
uary 1. Prospects for a nice gain dur- 
ing this campaign, therefore, 
very bright. 


seem 
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in the Nation’s Capital 





Special Washington, D. C., 


FCC LABORING ON TWO important reports on investigations 
it has made—the special telephone report and the radio net- 
work monopoly report. ... Legal division of FCC interested in 
the Pennsylvania interstate rate case appeal. . . . REA inter- 


ested in Arkansas inductive interference case appeal to state 


supreme court... . Friends of wage-hour telephone amend- 


ment following wise course from industry’s point of view 


Flowers blooming in the Springtime, 
Soon to wilt ’neath Summer rays, 
Spend your fragrance ere the chilling 
Blasts of Autumn end your days. 


HESE old lines by an obscure 

I English poet may be applicable 

to two important investigatory 
documents upon which the FCC is 
laboring at this writing. The spe- 
cial telephone investigation report is 
the nearest to completion, and should 
certainly make its blooming appear- 
ance before the sun crosses the sum- 
mer solstice which marks the end of 
spring. 

Less likely to blossom during the 
heat of the present congressional 
session, at least, is the report of the 
FCC network monopoly committee. 
The skull work on the latter inquiry 
has just begun, after the ending of 
nearly six months of public hearings. 

If the FCC were to take as long a 
time to report on its radio investiga- 
tion as it has on its telephone inves- 
tigation, this would mean that the 
radio report would not be finished in 
time to qualify even as an opening 
bud for the spring of 1940. How- 
ever, there are reasons (most of 
whom are walking around on Capitol 
Hill, making nasty remarks about 
FCC radio regulation) why the FCC 
will not delay so long on its radio 
report. 

As soon as the telephone report is 
out of the way, the commission can 
assign all extra hands to spade work 
during the slack summer months, 
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when the commission is too shaken 
up by vacations for heavy executive 
session schedules. Under forced 
draft, there is no reason why the 
radio report cannot get out of the 
trenches before Christmas. 

One rather upsetting factor in 
connection with the telephone report 
is the likelihood that Congress may 
hang around all summer, for reasons 
of foreign policy. Just between us 
girls, there has been a pronounced 
impression in Washington circles 
that the master minds on, the FCC 
telephone investigation rather fan- 
cied a sort of hit-and-run report. The 
idea: to wait until Congress was just 
about packed up for the session; 
then the FCC would gently lay its 
report on the Capitol doorstep, ring 
the bell, and run like forty. 

However, if 30 or 40 “willful men” 
in the Senate are determined to wait 
the President out on what we may 
laughingly refer to as our foreign 
policy, there may result an awkward 
pause for congressional thumb twid- 
dling along about late June or July. 
That being the case, certain mem- 
bers (especially in the lower house) 
who have been sniping at the FCC 
all winter, would like nothing better 
than to pick up this report and wrap 
it right around the FCC’s neck. You 
‘an see how this would be a bit em- 
barrassing for the local talent. 

Be that as it may, the FCC tele- 
phone investigation report now 
seems likely to make its oft-post- 


by Francis X. Welch 


Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


poned debut next month. Chairman 
MecNinch, who is now recuperating 
on a well-earned rest period, is 
scheduled to be back late in May in 
good time to put the finishing 
touches on the telephone report and 
speed its departure to Congress with 
a wave and a smile, which could be 
approved by Good Housekeeping 
magazine. At any rate, that is the 
outlook at present. New snags and 
delays may bob up during the month. 
Washington observers have become 
somewhat cynical about this report 
and some say that they will believe 
it only when they see it. 


HERE seems to be no news or 

even recent gossip about what 
the final telephone report will con- 
tain over and above the rumors about 
various items which have _ been 
weighed in this department months 
ago. <A recommendation for more 
definite authority over interstate 
rates and certain phases of inter- 
corporate relations of interstate tele- 
phone companies; a rather strong 
recommendation about depreciation; 
but no such sweeping authority over 
managerial policy of the Bell Sys- 
tem as was suggested in the Walker 
report—such seem to be the general 
expectation. 


However, sidewalk guessing has 
already started on the probable con- 
tent of the FCC radio investigation 
report. A recommendation for con- 
gressional legislation to permit li- 
censing of radio networks seems to 
be a favorite hunch. Authority to 
require uniform classification of ac- 
counting by the broadcasting indus- 
try is also frequently mentioned. 
Whether the FCC will get up nerve 
enough to tackle the biggest bugaboo 
of all— government regulation of 
broadcasting rates—is more doubt- 
ful. 
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Generally speaking, the FCC has 
hed a mean job in handling this ra- 
dio monopoly inquiry. The task was 
undertaken in an atmosphere highly 
charged with political controversy. 
It has had to be performed under the 
very guns of congressional criticism 
which have been volleying persistent- 
ty ever since the probe was started. 

Finally, the testimony turned out 
to be generally dull. Six months of 
hearings and millions of words of 
testimony have produced a series of 
self-serving declarations from vari- 
ous interested groups, and thrown 
little new light on the growing pains 
ol the lusty infant radio industry. 

Press relations were unfavorable. 
The FCC telephone investigation got 
The FCC radio investi- 
gation got practically no press at all. 
This is definitely not the sort of in- 
vestigatory set-up to make Congress 
lick its chops. 


PEAKING of interstate _ tele- 
S phone regulation, the FCC legal 
division is following with consider- 
able interest the appeal of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania from 
a judgment of a recent decision of 
the Pennsylvania Superior Court, 
sustaining an order of the Pennsyl- 
vania commission reducing intra- 
state toll rates in the keystone com- 
monwealth. 


a bad press. 


teaders may recall that this case 
involved the increasingly pressing 
issue of whether a state commission 
can use interstate rates as a measure 
for the reasonableness of intrastate 
rates over the same telephone lines. 

This case (like a couple of others, 
which did not become the subject of 
such advanced court litigation) re- 
sulted from the $12,000,000 inter- 
state telephone toll reduction made 
by the A. T. & T. in January, 1937. 
The Bell affiliate in Pennsylvania did 
not make a corresponding reduction 
in intrastate toll rates. In conse- 
quence, the intrastate toll rates were 
in some cases higher than interstate 
joint rates for messages routed for 
the greater part over the same tele- 
phone lines. 

The federal interest in this case is 
obvious because if a state commis- 
sion, without any further affirmative 
evidence of reasonableness or un- 
reasonableness, can automatically cut 
intrastate toll rates to the same pat- 
tern as interstate toll rates, there is 
not much legal reason why the re- 
verse operation would not be per- 
missible. In this way, the FCC and 
the state commission (which ever 
side could make a rate cut order 
“stick”) could work both’ ends 
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against the middle—the middle be- 
ing the Bell System. 


The nearest legal analogy to this 
interesting situation is found in the 
precedent of cases built up through 
ICC litigation involving the recipro- 
cal reasonableness of intrastate and 
interstate railroad rates for travel 
over the same lines for similar dis- 
tances. 

In the lower court of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Bell telephone affiliate re- 
lied chiefly on the so-called Eubank 
Case (184 U. 8. 27) in which the 
state of Kentucky attempted by 
statute to make interstate railroad 
rates a maximum measure for the 
rates on shorter intrastate trips over 
the same line. The United States 
Supreme Court held in that case that 
the Kentucky law was unconstitu- 
tional. 

The lower Pennsylvania court, 
however, did not think the Eubank 
Case applied because the Pennsyl- 
vania Utility Act, under which the 
Bell affiliate operates, simply forbids 
any telephone company to receive a 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


Conference of class A and B 
member companies, U. S. Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, 
Chicago, Stevens Hotel, May 15 
and 16. 


North Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Great Northern Hotel, 


Devils Lake, N. D., May 17 and 18. 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Yorktowne Ho- 


tel, York, May 18, 19 and 20. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 


cuse, May 23, 24, 25 and 26. 


The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Pere-Marquette Hotel, Pe- 
oria, June 7 and 8. 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation and Wisconsin Locally 
Owned Telephone Group, Park 
Hotel, Madison, June 13-15. 


Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Monte 
Cristo, Everett, June 23 and 24. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association, Portland Hotel, Port- 
land, June 26. 


California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Ho- 


tel, Santa Monica, June 29 and 30. 


Michigan Tele- 
Olds, 


Independent 
phone Association, Hotel 
Lansing, July 26 and 27. 











greater proportionate rate for send- 
ing a message over the same line 
“for a shorter than for a longer dis- 
tance.” In other words, the Penn- 
sylvania law makes no _ specific 
distinction between interstate or 
intrastate toll messages, but simply 
forbids any form of rate discrimina- 
tion between long and short distance 
traffic where the same facilities are 
used for both. 


HATEVER the Pennsylvania 

Supreme Court may do about 
this, the issue seems likely to go to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. If so, the FCC is almost sure 
to be in on thé proceeding. The sit- 
uation bears all the earmarks of an 
important precedent for long dis- 
tance telephone rate regulation. 

Suppose, for instance, the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court should de- 
cide that the Bell System has no 
right to charge a different level of 
rates for intrastate toll messages as 
for interstate messages. Why should 
it necessarily follow that intrastate 
rates should be reduced to the inter- 
state level? 

In the absence of any affirmative 
evidence, might it not be just as rea- 
sonable for the Bell System to say: 
“All right, if that is the law in Penn- 
sylvania, we will have to raise the 
interstate rates on messages ter- 
minating in Pennsylvania to conform 
with the intrastate level.” 

It is hardly likely that the Bell 
System would take this step because 
of the general disarrangement that 
would result in its national inter- 
state rate structure. But it remains 
an interesting legal point. It is im- 
portant to remember that these re- 
duced interstate toll rates were es- 
tablished by voluntary action of the 
A. T. & T. There is no evidence 
(because none has yet been re- 
quired) that these rates necessarily 
produce a reasonable return to the 
Bell System as a whole, either per se 
or in combination with a compulsory 
uniform level of intrastate toll rates. 


HERE is another state utility 
"haan appeal before a 
state supreme court in which a fed- 
eral agency is interested, and which 
also is of interest to the telephone 
industry. This is the appeal filed 
last week in the Arkansas Supreme 
Court by the Arkansas Department 
of Public Utilities, asking a reversal 
of the decision of the Pulaski County 
Circuit Court on the controversial 
issue of who shall pay for elimi- 
nating electric induction interfer- 
ence with telephone lines. 


It will be remembered that the 
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lower court set aside an order of the 
Arkansas department which ab- 
solved rural electrification projects 
from sharing the cost of eliminating 
the interference (TELEPHONY of 
March 18, page 29). 

Needless to say, the federal REA 
would like to see this lower court 
verdict overturned, because it con- 
stitutes an annoying precedent on 
behalf of the smaller rural telephone 
companies which are struggling with 
this issue in other states. It is un- 
derstood that the legal department 
of the REA here in Washington is 
assisting in the preparation of the 
Arkansas department’s appeal, which 
will be argued on May 29. It is also 
reported that the REA may even 
send some of its legal talent to Little 


Rock to lend more active assistance 
before the state supreme court. 

It is not likely, however, that this 
case will result in an appeal to the 
U. S. Supreme Court, because the is- 
sues seem to be restricted mostly to 
a construction of substantive law in 
Arkansas. It is difficult to see any 
federal question which would war- 
rant taking the case to Washington. 
However, a decision by the Arkansas 
Supreme Court on this point, one 
way or the other, would be welcome 
authority. 


HE AMENDMENTS to the 
wage-hour law, proposed in the 
Norton bill, are still marking time 
on the House calendar. Chairman 
Norton of the House labor committee 





thereof. 


ployes. 
Sometimes, she 
orders; 


whipped 


Fuller’s Earth 


By ANNE BARNES 
lraveling Chief Operator, Lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, La. 


("4 EPROOF should not exhaust powers upon petty feelings.” 
R From across the years comes the memory of a young 
woman in charge of a group of lively young girls, whose 
duties required law, order, dispatch, and accuracy in performance 
And this young woman believed in all of these things, but 
she seemed unable to instill this belief in the minds of her em- 
She used different methods. 
them 
and all went well for awhile, but only a very short while. 


into line with harsh, cutting 








At other times she implored them to carry on, as they knew they 
should, whether they felt loyal to their company or not. In order 
to impress her point she told them she sometimes felt as they did 
about salaries, long hours, and the deadening monotony of the 
work, but there was nothing to do, after all, except carry on. Then 
she always closed her pleading with, “Don’t make it any harder 
for me, girls.” 

When her employer “called her on the carpet,’ as she said, she 
made all kinds of promises in order to save her job (as she called 
it). And then she came out prepared to do some rigid house- 
cleaning. 

She dug out from the bottom shelf in the bottom of a pile of 
dusty books, all her “Thou Shall Nots” and “Thou Shalls,” and 
proceeded to put them into effect. From that time on—for a little 
while—she searched the most minute corner and crevice of the 
service for errors—big, little, and trivial—with the same persistence 
as a cat watches for a mouse. And when she did find an error, no 
matter how trivial it might be, she dragged it out into the middle 
of the floor and made much of it. 

Now, I ask you, what was wrong with this poor thing’s manage- 
ment? Several things. 

Sometimes she rebuked her employes harshly. Some writer has 
said: “Harsh words are like hailstones in summer, beating down 
and destroying what they would nourish were they melted into 
drops.” At other times, when she found it necessary to speak a 
disagreeable truth, instead of speaking out boldly she nagged in a 
low voice, and never ceased nagging. 

MorRAL: “The reproof of a good man resembles fuller’s earth; it 
not only removes the spots from our character, but it rubs off when 
dry.”’—Williamson. 











will probably attempt to get a spe- 
cial rule to call the measure up in 
the early part of next week. 


Although the bill in its present 
form is not satisfactory to the Inde- 
pendent telephone industry because 
of the limited size of the exemption, 
as well as the method of computing 
it, there seems to be less than an 
even chance that attempts will be 
made to liberalize the bill (on this 
particular point) on the floor of the 
House. 


Friends of the Independent tele- 
phone industry here in Washingion 
seem to have shifted their attention 
to the Senate side where the pros- 
pects for liberalizing the bill appear 
brighter. This is probably a wise 
course to follow from the industry’s 
point of view for two reasons: 

(1) The procedure in the House is 
so restrictive that an attempt to 
amend the committee bill might run 
afoul of a half-dozen different snags; 
and if it were tried and failed on 
the House side, there might be less 
drive behind corrective measures 
when the bill reaches the Senate. 

(2) There is still lingering oppo- 
sition to the agricultural phases of 
the Norton bill which is likely to 
occupy most of the attention in the 
House debate; so that even if an 
“amendment to amend the telephone 
amendment” were to reach the floor 
of the House, it might be caught in 
the general parliamentary cross fire. 

By letting the bill ride through 
the House in its present form and 
letting the opposition to the other 
branches of the bill spend itself, 
friends of the Independent telephone 
industry are probably in a more 
strategical position to concentrate 
their appeal on the Senate side of the 
Capitol. 

As has been the case all through 
the history of this legislation, there 
is no opposition in principle to the 
arguments of the small telephone 
companies that they are entitled to 
relief from burdensome provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938. It is simply a question of the 
degree of relief. 

And from the industry’s stand- 
point, it is largely a trick of getting 
the right party interested in the 
right place at the right time. A 
sympathetic Senator can bring up an 
amendment on the floor of the Sen- 
ate upon his own initiative and does 
not have to run the gauntlet of op- 
position before the House rules com- 
mittee. Furthermore, there is rea- 
son to believe that the Senate com- 
mittee on education and labor itself, 
will give due consideration to the 
arguments of the industry. 
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LEW IDEAS AND SHORTCUTS 





By RAY BLAIN 


WHAT is your “pet kink” or best method of doing a certain 


job? 


Bridge Type Cable Crossing 

With the present-day trend toward 
the extensive use of cable, the necessity 
of crossing rivers and smaller streams 
with cable lines is on the increase. 
Perhaps the long-span crossing is the 
best type although it has the disadvan- 
tages of being difficult to construct 
and is expensive. The method most 
commonly used is to attach the cable 
to the usual highway bridge, using it 
as a crossing. 

Before attempting the construction 
of a bridge crossing, permission should 
be obtained from the proper author- 
ities, usually the state highway depart- 
ment. None of the bolts or rivets of 
the bridge should be removed and no 
holes should be drilled in the bridge 
structure for the mounting of brackets 
or fixtures. 

When the structure carries power 
circuits it is always a good policy to 
insulate the cable from the bridge. In 
order to be safe it is best to always 
insulate the cable, whether there are 


power lines present or not. This is a 





Why not tell others through this new department? 


simple matter, for it may be done by 
merely constructing clamps from short 
pieces of crossarms and using through 
bolts. The suspension clamp for the 
cable is attached to this bracket ar- 
rangement. 

When a cable cannot be conveniently 
insulated from the bridge, it may have 
insulated splices cut-in on both the 
messenger and the cable at both ends 
of the bridge. When this is done, a 
bond should be placed around the in- 
sulated section so as to make the sheath 
continuous. This action is necessary to 
prevent noise. The bond may be a 
length of insulated wire extending over 
the bridge and contacting the sheath 
on the outside of both the insulated 
splices. 


Many Uses for Dust Brushes 

Apparently the numerous advantages 
which may be gained by the proper 
use of dust brushes in the telephone 
exchange are not fully realized. 
Blowers and vacuum cleaners are fine 


for Plant and Exchange 





Special rack designed to hold old non-me- 
tallic camel's-hair brush and painter's duster. 


for certain purposes, but there are 
some cleaning jobs where the dust 
brush just cannot be satisfactorily re- 
placed. One such job is the frequent 
dusting around the plugs on the key- 
shelf. Another is dusting around the 
current-carrying switches and buses in 
the front and rear of the power panel. 

Various types of brushes are avail- 
able which may be used for this pur- 
pose although we prefer the non-metal- 
lic variety. This type has the bristles 


Bridge type cable crossing showing the arrangement for using short lengths of crossarms to build a clamp for attaching cable lines to 
g yp g g g g g Pp g 
the bridge structure. 
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set in rubber or is provided with a fibre 
binding. Camel’s hair proves ideal for 
the finer such as the key- 
shelf. A bristle brush may 
be used to advantage on heavier clean 


cleaning, 


coarser 


ing, such as the power panel. 

By using the non-metallic brush one 
need have no fear of causing 
circuits current-carry- 
round 


short 
cleaning 

The 
found 
on various odd cleaning jobs around 


when 
painter’s 
most useful 


ing apparatus. 
duster will also be 
the exchange. 

We have constructed 
mounting racks to hold two of these 
The racks installed at 
various locations around the exchange 


special wall 


brushes. are 


so the brushes will be convenient at all 
times for cleaning. 
v~ wv 


Use of Pike Poles 


in Modern Exchange 
overheard the 
was to the effect that pike poles are 
no longer required for telephone work. 


A remark other day 


Undoubtedly many will disagree with 
this statement, for certainly pike poles 
still useful on certain kinds of 
construction work. It is true that with 
the use of modern pole derricks the 


are 


old extra-long pike pole has practically 
passed out of the picture. 
the shorter variety can be used to ad- 


However, 


vantage on numerous jobs. 


extremely 


These shorter pikes are 
useful in lining poles after they have 
been dropped into holes with the pole 
derrick. 
jobs for straightening poles in the line 
and to hold them in place until they are 
tamped. 


We use them on our overhaul 


Only last winter in a section 
of the country which had recently been 
visited pike 
poles were seen used as supports in a 
heavy toll line to prevent large num- 


by a severe sleet storm, 


ber of poles from falling, until such 
time that permanent repairs could be 
made. 

On our construction truck we have 
a special rack for carrying a set of six 
pike poles. The sharp points are pro- 
tected with a suitable guard of heavy 
wire netting. The top ends are held 
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How pike poles are 
carried on a modern 


line construction truck. 


The pike poles 
are rubbed with sand paper occasional- 


in place with a clamp. 


iy and then given a coat of good spar 
This treatment keeps them 
in perfect condition at all times. 


varnish. 


yr v 


The Small Main Frame 


The small main frame can frequently 
be modified so that it will require much 
present a much better 
does the standard 
used in the larger 
exchange. We prefer the self-support- 
ing type of frame over the wall type 
in even a small exchange. 


and 
than 
variety generally 


room 


less 


appearance 


The base of the main frame is gen- 
erally large and contains a lot of cross 
irons which seem to serve no purpose 
other than as a dust catcher on a small 
We removed all of this 


ironwork, and only a small angle iron 


frame. have 


about nine inches long rests on the 


floor at each vertical. To compensate 
reduction in the of the 


top is adequately braced to 


for this size 
base, the 
the wall 


iron. 


in two directions with angle- 





How a small main frame may be modified to 
improve its appearance and utility. 


Ordinarily, the vertical sections are 
braced across at an angle of about 45 
degrees near the and at right 
angles at each horizontal bar. We 
have removed all of this bracing, cx- 
cept one cross bar at the extreme top 
and one in the center. This frame is 
found just as strong as it was formerly 
and is certainly much neater. 

The irons usually extend 
about two feet from the angle upright 
to the terminal strips. We 
duced this to inches, which 
vides ample space for the jumpers on 
a frame of this 
floor space considerable. 

The finished 
with aluminum paint. 


base 


vertical 


have re- 
four pro- 


size and reduces its 


frame is well covered 
A jumper wire 
reel and a iron 


soldering holder are 


provided. 


Some Telephone Things 
| Didn't Know Until Now 
By OSCAR WILL TELL 
new A. T. & T. Co. coaxial 
between Point, Wis. 
and Minneapolis, Minn., a distance of 
approximately 195 miles, is planned for 
commercial 


That a 


cable Stevens 


service. This project will 
cost in the neighborhood of $2,000,000 
and is expected to be in partial service 
in 1941. 

That a new machine is now available 
which lashes aerial cable direct to the 
supporting messenger, doing away with 
cable rings. This method is also 
claimed to eliminate the necessity of 
tension splicing and grade clamps, like- 
wise ring cuts and bowing. 

That a tension wrench is now avail- 
able which is suited for tightening all 
nuts and bolts. It is equipped with a 
light that flashes on when the 
predetermined has 
reached. This eliminates the applica- 
tion of too much tension which results 
in stripping threads or broken metal. 


proper 


tension been 


That linemen’s flare lights are now 
available for use in making emergency 
repairs at night. 
brilliant illumination over a large area 
for either 20 or 30 minutes. Not only 
do they provide ample light for clear- 
ing trouble but they likewise serve as 
a warning signal and protection for the 
line truck parked at the side of the 
road. 


These flares provide 


That it was the custom at one time 
to leave broken bottles at the foot of 
telegraph poles in Australia, to pro- 
vide with material for their 
glass arrowheads. Otherwise, they stole 
the insulators. 


natives 


That if you put down the figure 10, 
then add 88 ciphers, you will have the 
amount the voice is amplified by re- 
peaters on a telephone call between 
New York and San Francisco. 
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OPENING 


DAY at the New York World’s 


Fair indicates its best drawing card will be 


The Communications Exhibit 


N APRIL 30 President Roose- 
@) velt, officials of New York 

State and New York City, 
Grover Whalen, some 25,000 invited 
guests and thousands of others wit- 
nessed the opening ceremonies of 
“the world’s greatest temporary 
peace-time business”—the New York 
World’s Fair. 

One hundred and fifty years pre- 
vious, George Washington was _ in- 
augurated the first President of the 
United States, an occasion which 
probably reached the ears of only a 
few thousand people. President 
Roosevelt’s opening address at the 
New York World’s Fair, two weeks 
ago, not only was broadcast over 
every station of the nation’s three 
major broadcasting networks and by 
short wave to the rest of the world, 
but also by television. Such is the 
progress of communication. 

The thunder and ballyhoo accom- 
panying the opening of the New 
York World’s Fair was enough to 
shake the seismographs in San 
Francisco, and, in the _ writer’s 
opinion, the show itself meets all 
the stiff requirements placed upon it. 

Telephone men from the Missouri 
River east will undoubtedly want to 
make themselves part of the 60,- 
000,000 expected attendance. And 
what to see will present a problem 
as difficult as any to be met in their 
own business. To uphold public re- 
lations with your feet, don’t attempt 
to see it all! 

The A. T. & T.’s exhibit is a good 
barometer of a day’s attendance at 
the fair. The Voder, the free long 
distance calls, and the other exhibi- 
tion “naturals” will probably present 
the best drawing card on the “ex- 
Corona Dump.” 

Free calls to anywhere in the 
United States have provided amuse- 
ment which even Billy Rose’s Aqua- 
cade cannot duplicate; for, as at San 
Francisco, the public is invited to 
listen-in, and this glorified party-line 
gives all an opportunity to exercise 
that snooping inhibition. My bid for 
a call to Hunter L. Gary who was in 
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Says W. H. LOOMIS, III 


Methods Department, Automatic Electric Company 


San Francisco, was without result, 
so I could not contribute my bit to 
the entertainment. 

The miraculous Voder, which 
speaks perfect English but with a 
German twang, has a magnetic per- 
sonality that draws awe-stricken 
crowds by the thousands. As at the 
San Francisco Fair, there are hear- 
ing tests based on spoken words and 
musical tones, as well as the oppor- 
tunity to hear yourself talk. 

You may suddenly realize that 
your telephone voice has a person- 
ality all its own; and if you desire 
to make friends and influence people 
when speaking into a transmitter, 
you will find best results come from 
speaking directly into the transmit- 
ter. There isn’t anything new in 
this bit of advice, but how many of 
us do it? And for goodness sake, 
take the cigar or pipe out of your 
mouth! 

The Bell company also provides 
auditions. After your audition, 
which is quite public, the recorded 
version is heard—and it may sur- 
prise you. 

As a means of building up public 
relations, the Bell exhibit can’t be 
beat. The A. T. & T. makes thou- 
sands of new friends daily; in brief, 
that is the whole object of the Fair. 

Architecturally speaking, the 
buildings are not as dizzy as at Chi- 
cago in 1933. There seems to be 
some method in their madness as the 
exterior of each building represents 
in effect the exhibit it holds. 

The Aviation Building has the ap- 
pearance of a plane entering a hang- 
ar; two prows of a ship glare at 
one from the Marine Building; a 
powder box is atop the Cosmetic 
Building; a _ stainless steel dome 
leaves no doubt as to the Steel Ex- 
hibit; double deck highways are on 
the Ford Building, and so on. There 
is an air of excitement about it all; 
hence, fantastic fins, ramps, towers 
and murals. 

Splashed across the front walls of 
the Communications Building is a 
gaily-painted mural depicting some 


of the means of communications. In 
the big hall is the focal exhibit with 
gigantic telegraph keys, radio trans- 
mitters, and the center of it all—the 
telephone. But unfortunately this is 
one of the few buildings that did not 
squeeze through by the dead-line. 
“Completed in the near future” is 
not a frequent sign but such is al- 
ways the case at the beginning of a 
World’s Fair. 

So about June 1 go look for your- 
self. There’s everything to see, from 
a modern electrified farm to General 
Motors’ world of tomorrow. The 
Borden Milk Co. presents a complete 
dairy; Coca Cola has a _ bottling 
plant; Continental Baking Co. bakes 
bread and cakes on the spot; the 
Eastern railroads display a complete 
model railway; and for the kids, 
Beech Nut has a circus. 

You will want to see the Gas In- 
dustries building, Electric Utilities, 
General Electric, Westinghouse, 
RCA, Consolidated Edison, Glass; 
the Hall of Industrial Science in 
which plastics are being molded, and 
innumerable other exhibition halls. 
It is impossible to name them all; 
there is just too much to see. 

Getting there is no problem, once 
one is in New York. The subway 
from anywhere in the city is but a 
nickel, and one can take the Long 
Island Railroad—ten minutes non- 
stop from the Pennsylvania Station 
—for a dime. If you drive, there is 
ample parking space and all roads 
lead to the Fair. Don’t let New 
York’s elevated highways and clover- 
leaf turns get you; the highways are 
keeping pace with communications, 
and there is no telling where they 


will stop. 
Ww Ww 


Bell System April Gain 
Totals 66,700 Telephones 
The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has reported a gain of 66,700 
telephones in service in the principal 
telephone subsidiaries included in the 


Bell System during April. This com- 
pared with a gain of 29,000 in April 
last year. 
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Telephone executives who have seen the Automatic 
ic Remote Control Toll Board characterize it as 
sof the greatest advances ever made in the technique 
toll switching. They agree that it is literally years 
sad of ordinary practice, both in its design and in 
results it achieves. Operating engineers who have 
nde studies of installations of this equipment, are 
ated at the increased speed and accuracy of its 
eration, and the increased volume of calls per operator 
ich results from its use. 













s Remote Control Toll Board turns all the cumber- 
e, time-wasting, fatigue-producing operations over 
standard Strowger Automatic switches located in a 
parate room. This leaves the operator free to concen- 
ste solely upon the control and supervision of the call. 
phas no cords, plugs or jacks to use — only a few 
ple keys within easy reach. She sits at a keyshelf of 
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KERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


ERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 


n, North Carolina; 





Accuracy and Operating Economy to Long Distance Service 


By applying to toll switching the Strowger Automatic 
idea—so successful in local exchange operation—the 
Remote Control Toll Board does these things: increases 
the speed, accuracy and efficiency of toll service; in- 
creases calls per operator; reduces operator fatigue; 
by reducing dead holding time on important toll lines, 
permits them to carry more pay traffic; improves trans- 
mission by localizing talking circuits within the automatic 
switches; decreases 
cost per call. 


This enumeration in- 
cludes only a few 
of the many ad- 
vantages of this 
modern method of 
toll operation. 
Write for complete 
details—today! 
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Above: Standard Strowger 
switches at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, mounted in a sepa- 
rate room, which perform 
all the mechanical functions 
of toll board operation. 

















Personal [tems About Telephone Men 





BEN C. SCHWEITZER 
April 24 as commercial superintendent 
of the Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., to become gen- 
eral manager of the Union Telephone 
Co., at Owosso, Mich., which operates 


resigned 





BEN C. SCHWEITZER, 


Fort Wayne, Ind., is now general man- 


formerly of 


ager of the Union Telephone Co., 
Owosso, Mich. 


about 40 telephone exchanges and ap- 
proximately 14,000 stations in Michi- 
gan. The Union company has its own 
toll system within the territory cov- 
ered by its exchanges. 

Mr. Schweitzer had been associated 
with the commercial department of the 
Home company in Fort Wayne for 16 
years, serving as commercial superin- 
tendent for the past 14 years. He has 
been connected with the telephone in- 
dustry for 20 years, after graduating 
from the University of Illinois where 
he majored in business administration. 
Before going to Fort Wayne he was 
associated for four years with J. G. 
Wray & Co., consulting telephone en- 
gineers of Chicago, Ill. 


H. B. COLDWELL, general super- 
visor of traffic results for the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co., recently celebrated 
his 35th anniversary with the company. 
At the next meeting of the Bell Tele- 
phone Club he will receive, from Pres- 
ident James F. Carroll, a gold emblem. 

Starting his work in Indianapolis, 
Mr. Coldwell served in Terre Haute 
as district inspector, in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., as district traffic chief for the 
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Michigan State Telephone Co., and in 
various capacities in Indianapolis and 
Chicago and again in Indianapolis. 
wv 


W. J. MELCHERS, Owosso, Mich., 
president and general manager of the 
Union Telephone Co. for many years, 
was recently named chairman of the 
board of directors. He became asso- 
ciated with the company in 1903. He 
is succeeded as president by V. E. 
Chaney, of Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Melchers has long been active in 
state and national association work, 
rarely missing conventions, and now is 
vice-president of the Michigan Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. He 
has served many terms as a director of 
the United States Independent Tele- 





W. J. MELCHERS, of Owosso, Mich., 
president and general manager of the 
Union Telephone Co. for many years, 
has resigned to accept the chairman- 
ship of the board of directors. 


phone Association, and 
that capacity at present. 
was elected 


is serving in 
Last year he 
president of the Owosso 
Chamber of Commerce. 


wv 


WILLIAM J. ENNIS, of Madison, 
Wis., district manager for the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co., completed 40 years 
of service April 1. In recognition of 
this service, he was presented with a 
diamond emblem by President William 
R. McGovern. 

Mr. Ennis began his career in the 
telephone business April 1, 1899, at 
Milwaukee. Starting as a telephone 
station installer, he was subsequently 


in the positions of repairman, switch- 
board installer, switchboard repairman, 
man, 
trict wire chief. 

On April 1, 1912, Mr. Ennis was 
appointed manager at Fond du Lac and 
on January 24, 1924, received his pres- 
ent appointment. 


testboard wire chief, and di 


JOHN P. DOWNS, 


and general 


vice-president 


manager of the Bronx- 


Westchester area of the New York 
Telephone Co. retired April 1, after 
more than 42 years of service with the 


Bell system. He is succeeded by Rus- 
sell H. Hughes, who was formerly as- 
sistant vice-president in 


plant and engineering. 


charge of 


Mr. Downs was named vice-president 
in 1927 after having seven 
years as general traffic manager. Prior 
to that time he had been assistant to 
the first vice-president. Mr. Hughes 
entered the employ of the New York 
Telephone Co. in 1914. 


served 


ad 


VINCENT M. CARROLL, vice-presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., St. Louis, Mo., has been 
elected a member of the company’s 
board of directors. His election fills 
the vacancy created by the resignation 
of A. B. Elias, former chairman of the 
board. Mr. Elias retired last October 
after nearly 39 years’ service with the 





VINCENT M. CARROLL has been 
elected a director of the Southwestern 


Bell Telephone Co. He is vice-presi- 
dent in charge of public relations and 
advertising. 
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ompany, but retained his membership 
mn the board until April 1. 

Mr. Carroll joined the Southwestern 
jell company in 1927 as assistant to 
he president, and since 1933 has been 
ice-president in charge of public re- 
ations and advertising. He served as 
lirector of industrial and public rela- 
tions for the Laclede Gas Light Co. 
rom 1924 to 1927. 


He was on the staff of the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch from 1919 to 1924. 
Prior to that he worked on newspapers 
in Sedalia, Springfield and Joplin, Mo., 
and Memphis, Tenn. He was also with 
the Associated Press at Memphis and 
New Orleans. 

v 

M. F. WICHMAN was recently ap- 

pointed general plant manager in Min- 


nesota for the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. He succeeds the late H. P. 
Storkerson. 

Mr. Wichman, a University of Min- 
nesota graduate, started with the 
Northwestern Bell in 1922. From 1928 
to 1937 he was district plant superin- 
tendent in St. Cloud, then became 
plant engineer at Des Moines for the 
lowa area. 


Here and There in the Field 





Repairman Jantzen Heads 
Family of Good Scouts 
Both sons of Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Jantzen, of Columbus, Ohio, have at- 
tained the highest possible honor in the 
Boy Scouts of America, that of Eagle 
Seout. Not only is this a 100 per cent 
scout family but a good telephone fam- 
ly. 
Mr. Jantzen, who is dial central of- 
fice repairman for the Ohio Bell Tele- 





The Jantzen “good scout’ family: Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman Jantzen and their sons, Richard and Robert. 


phone Co., at Columbus, Ohio, has had 
25 years of experience in the telephone 
business. He is cub master of Pack 
19 of Columbus. Mrs. Jantzen (nee 
Florence Shoemaker) den mother of 
the same “‘pack,”’ has six years of tele- 
phone service to her credit, most of it 
in the Columbus area. 

One of their sons, Richard, is scribe 
and den chief, and the other, Robert, is 
assistant scout master of troup 79. 


vr WwW 


Telephone Policy of REA 
As Given by Attorney 

In the current news letter of the I[Ili- 
nois Telephone Association the policy 
of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration is given. It is quoted from an 
outline of the REA policy by one of 
its attorneys as follows: 

“While plans for a rural electrifica- 
tion project are still in the paper stage, 
the project engineer and officials are 
expected to consult with all telephone 
companies which may be affected so 
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that all unnecessary crossings of and 
parallels with telephone lines may be 
Where they cannot be 
avoided, strength and clearance re- 
quirements of the National Electrical 
Safety Code, should of course, be ob- 


avoided. 


served. 

Electric and telephone lines should 
be located on opposite sides of the 
highways, and the electric cooperative 
should assume the expense of moving 
telephone lines where necessary. REA 
funds may be used for the purpose. 

Where, in spite of the foregoing pre- 
cautions, inductive interference de- 
velops, we expect our borrowers to co- 
operate with the telephone companies 
in the choice of coordinative measures 
to be applied to the telephone compa- 
nies lines, the power lines or both for 
obviating the interference. Those 
measures should be adopted which will 
achieve the best overall engineering 
solution to the problem. 

We expect our borrowers to apply 
and to assume the expense of applying, 
on their own lines, any remedial meas- 
ures which may exist that will achieve 
such a result. 

Where the telephone system is of the 
single-wire or grounded-return type, 
however, the usual engineering solu- 
tion is the installation of a metallic re- 
turn telephone circuit and transposi- 
tion of the telephone wires. As you 
probably know, for comparable expo- 
sure conditions, the noise in ground re- 
turn telephone circuits is in the order 
of 100 times as great as in metallic 
telephone circuits. 

If metallicizing is the solution to a 
particular inductive interference prob- 
lem, we would expect the telephone 
company to assume the expense there- 
of. Many telephone companies are 
metallicizing their lines regardless of 
the proximity of the power lines in or- 
der to render better service to their 
subscribers. Once metallicized, the 
telephone service will not only be pro- 
tected, but it will be improved. 

We cannot help but feel that the 


expense is properly chargeable to the 
capital account of the telephone com- 
pany and should be reflected, if neces- 
sary, in higher rates for telephone 
service, 

We feel that the above outlined pol- 
icy is fair to both the telephone com- 
panies and to our borrowers. The 
inductive interference is no more the 
fault of persons having the electric 
lines erected than it is the fault of the 
persons having the telephone lines 
erected. Power lines necessarily em- 
ploy voltages and currents of much 
greater magnitude than telephone sys- 
tems. 

It would be as just to blame the 
telephone companies for operating sys- 
tems susceptible to inductive influ- 
ence as it would be to blame the power 
companies for operating systems with 
inductive influence. Both companies 
have equal right to use the highways 
and render respective services. 

It is, of course, the duty of the 
power company to limit the inductive 
influence of its system. On the other 
hand, a corresponding duty rests upon 
the telephone company to limit the in- 
ductive susceptiveness of the telephone 
lines.”’ 


Daughters Work with 


Father in Telephone Business 

With two daughters working beside 
him in the telephone business and a 
son having served 10 years in the field 
although now otherwise employed, Wil- 
liam F. Brossman, president of the 
Denver & Ephrata Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Ephrata, Pa., has a real 
telephone family. Bertha M. Bross- 
man and Anne E. Brossman are assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer and assistant 
cashier, respectively, of the Denver & 
Ephrata company. 

William B. Brossman, the son, bet- 
ter known as “Bill,” started out in life 
as a school teacher. After teaching 
two years he entered college to prepare 
for the medical profession. Soon after- 
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wards, however, war was declared and 
Bill enlisted. After the war he was 
employed by the Edison Electric Co. 
of Lancaster, Pa. 

Later Bill worked for eight years in 
the cable department of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. For two 
years he was employed by the Denver 
& Ephrata Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
in the maintenance department. At 
present he is assistant highway super- 
intendent of Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The senior Mr. Brossman started his 
telephone career in 1910 while still en- 
gaged in farming. After several agents 
of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania spoke to him about starting a 
sub-licensee telephone company, he was 
so enthused with this new enterprise 


anniversary. On that occasion he and 
Vice-President and General Manager 
Christian E. Eaby were presented with 
silver plaques by the employes to 
note their 25 years of service with the 
company. 

Mr. Brossman has been a very suc- 
cessful farmer. He helped organize a 
national bank in his community, being 
a director of the organization. He 
also helped to organize a light and 
power company and was elected a di- 
rector of the company. 

He has enjoyed seeing the Denver & 
Ephrata Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
grow from its infancy to its present 
size of 4,197 subscribers and with an 
investment of half a million dollars. 

Bertha M. Brossman, after graduat- 
ing from high school, taught for a few 





In the telephone business with WILLIAM F. BROSSMAN, president of the Denver & 
Ephrata Telephone & Telegraph Co., Ephrata, Pa., are his two daughters, ANNE E. (left) 
assistant cashier, and BERTHA M., assistant secretary and assistant treasurer. 


and so impressed by the value of tele- 
phone service on a farm, that he im- 
mediately started canvassing to ascer- 
tain the possibilities for undertaking 
the organization of a telephone com- 
pany. 

In 1910 there few farms in 
Pennsylvania that had a telephone and 
very few people who could foresee how 


were 


a telephone company could make any 


money. After many months of hard 
work, however, Mr. Brossman finally 
succeeded in securing enough people 


to buy stock and enough subscribers 
signed for telephone service to warrant 
the starting of this new enterprise. 

In April, 1911, the first meeting of 
stockholders was called in the town 
hall of Ephrata. At that time Mr. 
Brossman was elected president of the 
telephone company, a position which 
he still holds. One of the happiest 
events during his telephone career was 
when the company celebrated its 25th 
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years. Finally, however, she decided 
to follow in the footsteps of her father. 
In 1912, she was appointed as clerk to 
take charge of the office and to help 
with the operating during the busy pe- 
riods. In the early days it was neces- 
sary for her to help the troubleman 
by using the test board in the central 
office. She also emptied the coin boxes 
at the pay stations, which 
many miles of travel. 

Miss 
pany’s receipts grow from 
year to $145,000. The payroll, which 
in the early days was $5,000 a year, 
was handled by Miss Brossman. 
At the present time the yearly payroll 
is $69,533. 

In 1927 she 
and was made 


required 


Brossman has the com- 


$6,000 a 


seen 


also 


was elected a director 
assistant secretary in 
1930 and in 1934 became assistant 
treasurer. In 1938 the employes pre- 
sented her with a silver plaque in rec- 


ognition of her 25 years of service. 





Anne E. Brossman 


started in the 
telephone field as an extra operator 


during her high school days. After 
graduating from high school, she at- 
tended Rider College, Trenton, N. J., 
and was graduated from that institu- 
tion in 1934 with the Bachelor of 
Commercial Science degree. 

After the completion of her colleve 
work she was employed and worked 
for two years for an Ephrata manu- 
facturer. Then she, too, decided to 
enter telephone work. At present she 
is assistant cashier of the Denver & 
Ephrata Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

vv 


Annual Convention of 


Pennsylvania Independents 
The annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, May 18, 19 and 20. The 
formal program contains numbers that 
are of general interest 
Pennsylvania people. 


and value to 

The first major topic to be treated 
will deal with plant records and daily 
work reports. The Pennsylvania asso- 
ciation is stressing this feature with a 
view of developing more adequate and 
complete records of performance 
among the smaller units of the indus- 
try. 

The address by President John H. 
Wright on “A Sixty-Million Dollar In- 
dustry” will completely review the 
achievements of the Independent tele- 
phone industry in Pennsylvania during 
the last year. 

F. J. 
the Bell Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania is scheduled to deliver a stimu- 
lating and thought-provoking address 
on the theme of “New 
Sources of Revenue.” 


Chesterman, vice-president of 
Telephone 


3usiness and 

Mrs. Mayme Workman, traffic super- 
visor of the Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Springfield, Ill., will conduct a 
traffic school in which she will discuss 
improved A-B toll practices, voice tech- 
nique and other pertinent subjects. 

For the first time at a Pennsylvania 
convention, accounting, plant and com- 
mercial conferences are scheduled. It 
is expected that these conferences will 
afford an opportunity for detailed 
study of matters of foremost interest 
to the individuals serving in these 
various departments. 

The traditional banquet and enter- 
tainment program will climax the sec- 
ond day’s program. 

The round-table discussion of 
questions of general interest will take 
place on Saturday morning, May 20, 
following which the convention visitors 
will be invited to visit the local offices 
and plant of the York Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 


usual 
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COURTESY AND TACT in dealing with customers are most 
essential, particularly when the customer has made an error. 


—Series No. 365 


The Operators’ Corner 














By MAYME WORKMAN 


lraffic Supervisor, The Hlinois Telephone Association, Springfield, II. 


CCASIONALLY a= customer 
will place a call for the “oper- 


ator” in a distant place—per- 
haps she is his home-town operator 
with the idea of having her locate 
a particular party. Ordinarily the 
customer is one who does not use 
long distance service frequently and, 
therefore, is not familiar with the 
fact that the operator at the originat- 
ing office will make every effort to 
reach the party he is calling and will 
be just as zealous in her efforts as 
his home town “Central.” 

When the operator at the ter- 
minating office learns that the call- 
ing party does not wish to talk with 
her, but desires her to reach a par- 
ticular party, or ring a number, she 
should advise him that it will be 
necessary to signal his operator (the 
originating operator) and place the 
call with her. 

The operator at the terminating 
office should not connect the calling 
party with one or more numbers, nor 
try to locate a particular party for 
the calling party. This is the re- 
sponsibility of the operator in the 
originating office. 

When a customer makes an error 
in placing his call, or places it in 
such a way that the operator is not 
in a position to accept it, every ef- 
fort should be made to handle the 
situation in a pleasing and tactful 
manner. The customer should in no 
way be penalized for his lack of 
knowledge regarding routines estab- 
lished by the telephone company for 
handling local and long distance tele- 
phone calls. 

It is true that instructions for 
placing long distance calls are usually 
printed in all telephone directories 
but, unfortunately, they are not al- 
ways read. It is also true, we serve 
some customers who are unable to 
read; but, regardless of what the sit- 
uation may be, we should never leave 
the impression with the customer 
that he has made an error or that he 

hould be familiar with the com- 
pany’s routines and practices. 

The operator’s responsibility is to 
serve all customers cheerfully, cour- 
teously and promptly, and to carry 
out their instructions as accurately 
is possible. 
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The average person resents being 
told, or having anybody imply, that 
he has made an error. The writer 
recalls a recent incident which bears 
out this statement. A man had placed 
an order for storm windows, to be 
delivered on a specified date. A car- 
penter had been engaged to hang the 
windows. When they did not arrive 
as specified, the man called the lum- 
ber company to inquire about their 
delivery. 

The conversation which ensued 
was something like this: “Can you 
tell me about what time my storm 
windows will be delivered? This is 
Mr. .... rn at (address).” The 
answer was, “Why no, J couldn’t tell 
you that,” and then in an aggrieved 
tone of voice, “You will have to call 
(number) to find out about that.” 

The tone and manner of the per- 
son answering the telephone implied 
that the customer had made a serious 
error in calling her for such infor- 
mation when order and deliveries 
were handled in another department. 
She failed to take into consideration 
that the customer was not familiar 
with this fact. 

When the customer hung up the 
receiver he remarked: “For two 
cents I’d cancel that order. One 
sure thing, I’ll never buy anything 
from them again. That girl acted 
like I was an awful dumb-bell to ask 
her about those windows. Well, I 
don’t have to spend my money with 
anyone as independent as that.” 

How different the customer’s re- 
action would have been if the person 
answering the telephone had _ ex- 
plained that the information desired 
was not available in her department 
but that she would be glad to secure 
it and call him back or, if he pre- 
ferred, furnish the telephone num- 
ber of the department having the de- 
sired information. 

Once again we will state that, “‘the 
human voice reflects the feelings and 
attitude of the speaker,” particularly 
over the telephone, and that the op- 
erator’s voice should always convey 
courtesy and a willingness to please, 
under all conditions and circum- 
stances. 


Questions from Illinois 
Operators 

1. Can any operator accept a call 
from a party calling from a 
distant point and connect him 
or her with more than one 
number, or try to locate one 
party at more than one tele- 
phone? 

2. Why do not all toll centers give 
the telephone number when you 
ask for a subscriber? 

3. How long should an operator 
ring to get the party on a local 
call? 

4. Some tickets come into our of- 
fice having the filing time but 
show no delay on ticket. Is 
this necessary ? 

5. Is it necessary to notify the 
calling party each time you try 
the call, or should you wait 
until you get the called party 
on the line? 


The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are given on page 35. 
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Operator Locates Traveling 
Man to Advise of Death 


Telephone employes everywhere 
have gained a reputation of resource- 
fulness in emergencies and Miss Jennie 
Carmichael, night operator at Athens, 
Texas, for the Gulf States Telephone 
Co. recently met such a demand when 
a long distance call carrying a death 
message was placed for Burnet Owen 
en route by train from Birmingham, 
Ala., to St. Louis, Mo. The operator 
located her party within two hours. 

Miss Carmichael selected Athens, 
Ala., as the best place to catch the 
called party and telephoned the agent 
there. When the train pulled in the 
agent quickly brought Mr. Owen to 
the telephone, who turned back when 
advised of the death in his family. 

The call was placed at 9:30 and Mr. 
Owen talked at 11:34 p.m. E. M. 
Kimbrough, manager of the telephone 
company, complimented Miss Car- 
michael’s fine work but stated that the 
call could not have been put through 
without the cooperation of the agent at 
Athens, Ala., and the courtesy of the 
crew in holding the train. 
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Wage-Hour Act Amendment 
Possible Next Week 


Developments in the matter of 
amendment of the federal Wage-Hour 
Act for exemption of telephone ex- 
changes indicate that 
taken by the House of Representatives 
early next week. 
the House labor committee stated early 
this week that the so-called Norton bill 
will be brought up next Monday for a 


action may be 


Chairman Norton of 


vote on “suspension of rules’ to allow 
no amendments to the bill and to per- 
mit preferential treatment as to time 
of voting on it. To secure suspension 
of rules a two-thirds vote in favor is 
required. 

There is some controversy over the 
omnibus 


bill for amendment of the Wage-Hour 


agricultural section of the 
law and this may have an influence on 
the voting for the suspension of rules. 
not taken by the House 
next week, the amendment would prob- 
ably come up the latter part of the 


If action is 


month. 

The wage and hour committee of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association held a meeting in Chicago 
on Monday, May 8, to 
amendment. Plans 
the course to be followed in securing 
Senate amendment after 
disposition is made of the Norton bill 
by the House. 


discuss the 
were made as to 


action on 


—- 


"Hours of Work’ 
Defined in Bulletin 


Elmer F. Andrews, Wage-Hour Law 
Administrator, defined May 3 the term 
‘thours of work’’ under the act. 

“As a general rule,” he said in an 
interpretive bulletin prepared in Gen- 
eral Counsel Calvert Magruder’s office, 
“hours worked will include: (1) All 
the time during which an employe is 
required to be on duty or to be on the 
employer’s premises, or to be at a pre- 
workplace, and (2) all time 
during which an employe is suffered or 
permitted to work, whether or not he 


scribed 


is required to do so.” 


The bulletin cited a few unusual ex- 


ceptions—such as employes of small 
telephone exchanges operating a 
switchboard in the employe’s house, 


caretakers and custodians or watchmen 
of lumber camps during off seasons- 
all periods of inactivity which would 
not be considered as hours worked. 
“A good example of this,” says the 
bulletin, “is the employe of a small 
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telephone exchange operating a switch- 
board located in an employe’s house. 
During the night no one is in direct 
attendance at the switchboard and an 
alarm bell awakens the operator if a 
subscriber wishes to make a telephone 
call. The operator has her bed along- 
side the switchboard and is able to get 
several hours of uninterrupted 
every night, as experience over a con- 
period of often 
demonstrate. 

“Thus if period of 
months a telephone operator has been 
called upon to answer only a few calls 
between the hours of twelve and five in 
the morning, a 
from 
ably be justified.” 


sleep 


siderable time may 


over a several 


such 
prob- 


segregation of 


hours hours worked will 
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Rates Reduced in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Minn. 
The compromise settlement of the 
St. Paul rate case announced by the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission on May 2 (TELEPHONY May 6, 
1939, page 30) applied not only to the 
telephone rates of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of St. Paul, but 
also to the rates charged by the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. in Minne- 
apolis. 
The commission has for 
the past year and a half carried on an 
investigation of 


Minnesota 


rates in 
Minneapolis and, as a result, reached 


telephone 


the conclusion that a reduction in rates 
was justified there as well as in St. 
Paul. After consideration of the an- 
alysis of the which had oc- 
curred in the telephone property since 
the last data was collected in 1933, the 
commission determined a new schedule 
of rates which is materially lower than 
that now used by the companies. 


changes 


The commission accordingly advised 
the companies of its conclusions and 
they accept the proposed 
schedules both in St. Paul and in Min- 
neapolis—it understood _ that 
after actual experience was obtained 
either the commission or the company 
might seek modification. 

The schedule of rates and 
charges are to be placed in effect in 
both the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
uetropolitan effective June 1, 
1939. Other rates and charges now in 
effect and not included in the 
schedule are to remain unchanged. 
Under the terms of the compromise the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
agreed to abandon a court fight against 


agreed to 


being 


new 


areas 


new 


an order by the commission in 1936 to 


reduce rates, and to refund approxi- 
mately $1,700,000 to St. Paul tele- 


phone users. 
vv 


Oklahoma Legislature Passes 
State REA Act 


When the 17th Oklahoma legislature 
adjourned, April 29, most of the bills 
introduced that 
hampered the 
enacted 


would have seriously 
telephone industry, if 
laws, were left dead on 
calendars or in committees. 


into 


Although at one time a bill to re- 
peal the 1937 Oklahoma wage-hour 
law had passed both houses, it was 
finally killed and the law left on the 
statute books. However, the legislature 
failed to make an appropriation to in- 
sure future wage-hour schedule hear- 
ings, which practically makes the law 
inoperative to industries not covered 
by previously adopted wage-hour sched- 
ules, such as the telephone industry. 

Senate Bill No. 141, known as the 
state REA act, passed both houses and 
was signed by the This 
authorizes electric cooperatives to be 
organized and 
financed in 


governor. 
new projects to be 
Oklahoma on practically 
the same basis as provided for in the 
organization of such cooperatives un- 
der the federal REA. 

An amendment added to the 
Oklahoma act providing that the Okla- 
homa Commission _ shall 
have no jurisdiction over such coopera- 


was 
Corporation 
tives. However, the new law requires 
the cooperatives to comply with stand- 
ards of the National Electrical Safety 
Code covering electrical construction. 

It is the opinion of some Oklahoma 
telephone people that the new law adds 
few if any additional burdens to tele- 
phone companies not already imposed 
by the federal act; with the exception 
that there 
crease in the 


substantial in- 
number of electric co- 
operatives organized in the state, ex- 
tending the possibility of damage to 
grounded line telephone service from 
new cooperative rural electric lines. 


may be a 


—- a 


Oklahomans Testify at 
Handset Charge Hearing 
A formal hearing was held April 28, 
before the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission on a journal entry which re- 
quired the Independent telephone com- 
panies of Oklahoma to show cause why 
the existing differential charges for 


(Please turn to page 35) 
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A SKILLFUL fabrication of cotton, silk and wire is 





entailed in that branch of the telephone industry 


engaged in 


Cord Manutacturing 





By ROBERT A. BENSON 


ELLING how many miles of tele- 

I phone cords are used by tele- 

phone companies every year 
would be the American way of being 
impressive. And it is impressive; only 
not quite as much as it might have 
been a few years ago—before people 
became so accustomed to big figures 
in back of dollar signs from reading 
Washington news. 

Frankly, it is not known how many 
miles of telephone cords are bought 
every year. The number would run 
into big figures. And telephone cords 
are one of the reasons so many tele- 
phone people tell outsiders: “Ours is 
a highly-specialized business.” 

Have you ever seen telephone cords 
made? It’s an intricate process. Until 
one actually sees the skillful fabrica- 
tion of cotton, silk and wire which goes 
into the finished product, it’s often 
taken for granted. After having seen 
cords made, they look different; they 
are not just another telephone item. 
The processes by which cords are born 
and grow, give them personality. 

Next best to seeing, is reading how 
they are made. If telephone users 
were told the manufacturing opera- 
tions, they would consider their tele- 
phone cords with more respect; opera- 
tors would too. 

Out at the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., in its new plant on the 
southwest side of Chicago, is a cord- 
manufacturing department which un- 
folds for a visitor, step by step, all 
the wonders of the cord-making art. 
P. C. Geraty, head of the department, 
will show anyone who is interested, 
how cords are made. In asking him 
questions, it is necessary to speak 
loudly and put your lips close to his 
ear. He isn’t hard of hearing; the 
noise of whirring machinery is the 
reason. 

Mr. Geraty operates a_ highly-spe- 
cialized department. He is happy to 
explain the many steps of cord manu- 
facturing in detail, from the beginning 
to the very end. 

First to see are the skeining ma- 
chines. These machines are designed 
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to wind skeins of cotton and silk onto 
special spools and bobbins suitable for 
the various braiding machines. The 
skeins are unreeled from racks at the 
top of the machines and are auto- 
matically wound onto spools and bob- 
bins of various sizes. 

The guides which slide back and 
forth, direct the thread to the spools 
at just the right tension and with per- 
fect alignment. It is a bit difficult 
to understand how these machines wind 


to assure uniform quality of fiber and 

exactness of size. Every lot of ma- 

terial incidentally, is subjected to lab- 

oratory tests before it can be used in 

manufacturing. Cotton, silk, tinsel, 

metal, waxes, impregnating compounds 
-all are accurately tested. 


Over in the next row of machines 
are the “insulators.”” On these ma- 
chines tinsel or wire is fed from reels 
at the bottom and run through the 
machine to the take-up reels at the 





Speedy I6-spindle braiders handle all of the individual conductors for Kellogg telephone 


and switchboard cords, jumper wire, etc. 


Each machine can produce over one-third of a 


mile of braided conductors per day—!200 to 2000 feet every eight hours. 


thread onto a spool or cone six or 
seven inches in diameter with perfectly 
flat ends—with nothing to hold it. One 
expects the thread to slide off the end 
and tangle. But it doesn’t! The spools 
are hard and firm and perfectly wound 
so that they unwind smoothly on the 
high-speed braid and cord machines. 
Breaks or tangled threads are rare 
indeed. 

Spools and bobbins are wound by 
the manufacturer for two reasons. 
When the cotton or silk is to be dyed, 
it must be dyed in skeins to assure 
uniformity and good color. Then, too, 
the raw material can be supervised 


top where it is rewound. In its course 
the wire passes through three points 
where revolving reels and delicately- 
adjusted fingers wrap a covering of 
insulation around it smoothly and 
evenly. 

The three reels wind in opposite di 
rections to provide a tight insulation 
that covers every portion of the con 
ductor with perfect uniformity. The 
three applications can be varied as to 
colors, thickness of covering, type of 
material, etc., depending on the pur 
pose to which the finished conductoi 
will be put. 


It is fascinating to see the shiny 
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High speed “Maypole” type braiding machines apply the overall braid to the cords. Each 

machine has 32 spindles traveling around the center and interweaving with each other. 

They flash around so fast that the eye can hardly follow. Conductors are fed through the 
center and come out as finished cords at the rate of 3000 per day for each machine. 


copper wire rise in the machine and 
change color as the first application of 
insulation is applied; and then change 
again as the second and third appli- 
cations are applied faster than one 
can tell about it. In fact, these ma- 
chines do the job at the rate of 475,000 
feet of insulated wire or tinsel a day 
when running at capacity. And that’s 
a lot of wire! 

To the left of these machines is lo- 
cated the impregnating equipment. 
Much of the cord that comes off the 
insulating machines is impregnated 
with a high dielectric asphaltum com- 
pound, This special compound, im- 
pregnates the insulation thoroughly 
and does not become hard or brittle. 

The cord is run through a heated 
tank of the compound slowly enough 
to allow for complete absorption. Ex- 
ceeding care is used throughout this 
operation because, while the cord must 
be thoroughly moisture-proofed, the 
compound is not allowed to come in 
contact with the tinsel. As the cord 
is brought out of the tank it is car- 
ried over a heating element by a series 
of rollers so that the compound is uni- 
formly dried before being rewound on 
reels. 

A little farther on are the long 
banks of high-speed braiding machines. 
These machines apply braid to the in- 
dividual conductors for telephone and 
switchboard cords, jumper wire, etc. 
They are of the 16-spindle type with 
the spindles revolving around the con- 
ductors. The conductor rises vertically 
from the bottom of the machine, re- 
ceives the braid; and is rewound on 
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reels after running over a large pulley 
at the top. 

The machine, in effect, consists of 
two tables revolving in opposite di- 
rections, one a few inches above the 


other. The upper table carries seven 
spindles of selected thread and the 
lower table carries nine. A blur is 
all that is distinguishable, so rapidly 
do the two tables whirl about the ver- 
tically-rising conductor. An ingenious 
arrangement of complex mechanism 
unerringly picks up the threads as they 
reel off the spindles and deftly passes 
them alternately over and under the 
succeeding threads. 

In this way, a closely-knit, compact 
braid is formed that adequately pro- 
tects the conductor even when sub- 
jected to the hardest wear. It is akin 
to magic to see these machines and 
try to fathom out how they do their 
job of braiding. Each machine turns 
out from 1,200 to 2,000 feet of per- 
fectly-braided cord every eight hours. 

While the machines themselves are 
interesting, the cord operators com- 
pel admiration. Their sure, unhurried 
supervision of the row after row of 
roaring machines commands attention. 
Constantly supervised, every machine 
maintains the high standard set for 
evenness of tension and smoothness 
of braid. Skilled workers comprise 
the most important factor contributing 
to the quality of cords produced. 

After each conductor has received its 
protective braid covering, the next step 
is to gather the individual conductors 

















TERMINAL 
STRIPS 


Type E strip at left has 
screw binding posts 
with soldering termi- 
nals imbedded in hard 
maple, mounted on a 
maple back strip. I! 
to 52 pair. 


Type L at right has 
twin screw binding 
posts with one solder- 
ing washer mounted 
on bakelite with a 
maple back strip. 5'/, 
to 26 pair. 
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BUILDING 
TERMINAL 
BOXES 


Type E box, as shown, is 
equipped with type E terminal 
strips. Numerous knockouts 





are provided at top and bot- 
tom. Plenty of room for cab- 
ling and running of jumper 
wires. Finished in black enamel. 
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OVER 25 YEARS SERVICE TO THE UTILITIES 











and apply an outer braid to make the 
finished cord. The single conductors 
are gathered two, three, four or more 
to a group, depending upon the re- 
quirements of each type of cord. Each 
conductor selected has the _ proper 
tracer color to make up the color code 
of the particular cord being run at 
the time. 

The overall braiding is done on an 
intriguing machine of the ‘“Maypole”’ 
type. It consists of a table 
open in the conductors 


circular 
The 


center. 


supervising this bank of machines, steps 


up and deftly manipulates the con- 
ductors. As the unbraided ends reach 
a certain length, the operator holds 
them away from the braiding center 
and the machine continues to braid 
the tie cord. In a few seconds the 
proper length of tie cord has been 
braided; the operator inserts another 
set of conductors into the braiding 
center of the threads —and another 


cord is started on its way. 


Switchboard cord braids are doubled 





Vast floor space in the new Kellogg factory is devoted to the manufacture of telephone 


and switchboard cords. 
perts, in the production of these cords. 


Here is where machines and materials are coordinated by ex- 
The average experience of Kellogg cord depart- 


ment operators covers more than I0 years each. 


in groups of two, three, four, etc., are 
fed up through the opening, rise ver- 


tically through the machine and are 
reeled up on drums at the top. 
On the circular table are located 


32 spindles revolving around the cen- 
ter, and at the same time the spindles 


are interweaving with each other. This 
action takes place so fast that it is 


almost impossible to see what actually 
is going on. 
the line 


Mr. Geraty slows down 


and, as the machines lose 
speed, their intricate motion 


clearer. 


becomes 


A double set of tracks 
cut in the revolving table with auto- 
matic guides and throw-out gears lead 
the spindles around as they interweave 
with each other. And, as this goes on, 
a thread from each spindle is cleverly 
led up to the conductors and _ inter- 
weaves with the other threads to form 
a uniform, even-braided covering over 
them. Speeding the machines up again 
we see how rapidly the cord is braided. 

As the braid approaches the ends 
of the conductor, an operator who is 
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entwining 


back for a distance of 12 inches from 
the plug end for extra reinforcement. 
Special types of braids are employed 
for both instrument and 
cords because of the different uses to 
which each is put. These braids have 
been carefully chosen to give best re- 
sults for each type of cord. In switch- 
filler, s used to 
make the cord firm and round. 


switchboard 


board cords a too, 


for handset and certain 


other types of cords are also woven into 


Groummets 


the cord at this point of manufacture. 


Each cord receives a_ closely-woven 
cotton inner braid and then a tough, 
mercerized or glazed cotton outer 
braid. Three thousand feet of cord 
a day for each machine can be pro- 
duced. 

The final step consists of cutting 
the individual conductors and the tie 


cord to the proper length. This length, 
of course, varies with each type of 
cord, and great must be exer- 
cised to assure each cord being made 
to exact specifications. Tolerances al- 
lowed are limited to as little as plus 


care 





or minus 1/32nd of an inch, so that 


each cord fits perfectly the plug o 
instrument for which it is intende 
At the same time the conducto) 


are cut back, the terminals are added. 
Here, too, exceeding care must be exe 

cised to the right termin: 
Dozens and dozens 
of various styles, sizes and types of 
terminals available to meet the 
varied demands of the industry. 


assure 
in the right place. 


are 


Finally the cords, after having been 
checked in the cord department, a 
sent to the inspection department. 
This department is organized for in- 


specting work produced by all div 
sions of the factory. Here the cords 
are inspected for evenness of braid, 


length of conductors, terminals, cod: 
numbers, Each terminal is it 
dividually tested on a_ specially-de- 
signed ‘‘pull’? machine to assure that 
it is firmly fastened. 


etc. 


From the inspection department the 
cords are taken to the 
await shipment, a finished 
from cotton, silk and wire. 


stockroom to 
product 


Overseas Telephone Calls 
Originating in Washington, D. C. 


Increasingly frequent 
have been made lately to the use ot 


references 


transatlantic telephone service by gov- 
ernment officials in Washington, D. 
as crisis follows crisis in Europe. Yet 
according to officials of the Chesapeak« 
& Potomac Telephone Co., an averag 
of three overseas calls a day go out 
from the capital. 

This figure conversations 
not only with Europe but also wit 
South America and Asiatic points, and 
calls of 


includes 


private and foreign 
diplomats in addition to those of offi- 


persons 


cials acting for the federal government. 
The average of three such calls a day 
has come in the last couple of months. 

At the crisis 
last fron 
Washington averaged a little over two 


Munich 


overseas 


time of the 
September calls 
a day; and in October, when the Su- 
detenland was occupied by Germany, 
the still lower. In the 
first three months of this year 15 fewe1 
calls 


average Was 


were placed than in the same 


months in 1938. 


Three years ago, when the tripartit 
monetary agreement of this country, 
Britain and France being nego- 
tiated, Secretary Morgenthau used th: 
transatlantic telephone extensively, but 
ordinarily the department communi- 
cates with its European agents through 


was 


cable messages coded by the Coast 
Guard. Most of the State Depart- 
ment’s messages move in similar cod¢ 


or by mail. 
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Obituaries 


FRANK STRAUB, age 58, of Lone 
Rock, Wis., former village president 
ind founder of the Lone Rock Tele- 
phone Co., died of a heart attack April 


Mr. Straub was born in New London, 
Wis., and for many years was foreman 
of Wisconsin Telephone Co. crews in 
Ashland and Madison. In 1913 and 

14, he employed Joseph “Roundy” 
Coughlin, columnist for The Wisconsin 
State Journal. 

Later Mr. Straub operated the Lone 
Rock Telephone Co. He sold his inter- 

to the Commonwealth Telephone 
Co. 12 years ago and since had been 

company’s agent in Lone Rock. He 
had been a resident of Lone Rock for 

past 35 years and had been fire 
chief of the village for many years. 
Mrs. Straub died in 1937. 

Surviving are a daughter, Miss Marie 
Straub, Milwaukee; three sons, Dean, 
Lone Rock; Gordon, Milwaukee, and 
John, Waupun; two sisters and three 
vrothers. 

w 


EBEN J. HOWELLS, 
Peoria, Ill., district commercial man- 
ager of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
died in his office April 4 from a heart 
ittack. . 


For the last nine years Mr. Howells 


age 61, of 


iad been district commercial manager 
for the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. He 
was transferred to Peoria after serving 
for nearly two years in a similar posi- 
tion at Danville, Ill. For eight years 
previously he had held an executive 
position at Decatur, Ill. He had been 
with the Illinois Bell company and its 
predecessor, the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., for 37 years. 

Mr. Howells was born at Tredegar, 
Wales, January 18, 1878. He came to 
America in 1882 with his parents who 
settled in Springfield, Ill. 

Very active in Rotary club work, 
he had been president of the clubs in 
Kankakee and Decatur, Ill., and was a 
In 1937, 

went to Nice, France, as Peoria’s 
delegate to the international Rotary 
convention. 


member of the Peoria group. 


His Masonic activities were in Peoria 
Commandery, Knights Templar; Mo- 
hammed Temple, Shrine, and Peoria 
Consistory. He was a director of the 
Peoria Association of Commerce, and 

member of the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Creve Coeur club. He was a loyal 
member of St. Paul’s Episcopal church. 


Highly regarded by everyone who 
knew him in business or social life, Mr. 
Howells had the sincere and admiring 


friendship of many men both inside and 
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outside of the telephone field. He was 
active on committees of the Illi- 
nois Telephone Association. 

Surviving are his widow; a _ son, 
Joseph H. Howells of Peoria; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. H. M. Baitinger of Gary, Ind.; 


and two sisters. 
Sd 


JAMES S. HARTNETT of West 
New Brighton, N. Y., general service 
manager of Bell Telephone Laborato- 
ries, Inc., died May 1. Mr. Hartnett, 
who was 46 years old, suffered a heart 
attack in the New York subway and 
died at the Chambers Street station. 

Born on Staten Island, N. Y., he at- 
tended Harrow School in England and 
Louvain University in Belgium. From 
1913 to 1917 he was private secretary 
to Colonel (afterward Major General) 
William Barclay Parsons, with whom 
he went to France in Mav, 1917, as 
secretary of a War Department mis- 
sion, of which Colonel Parsons was 
chief officer. 

This work was soon absorbed by the 
General Staff of the A. E. F. in which 
Mr. Hartnett organized a branch ad- 
He directed this 
service throughout the war and post- 
armistice period, attaining the rank of 
major. 


ministrative service. 


Upon his return to the United States, 
he joined the engineering department 
of the Western Electric Co., now Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc., where he 
first handled commercial relations prob- 
lems. For the last 13 years he had 
been in charge of general service work. 

Surviving are two sisters, Mrs. E. W. 
Reid of Garfield, N. J., and Miss 
Margaret Hartnett, and a brother, Ed- 
ward Hartnett. 

v 


JOHN M. WILTSE, employe of Rell 
telephone companies for 40 years be- 
fore his retirement in 1931, died in his 
home in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., April 3, 
at the age of 78. 

He had installed and managed many 
telenhone systems for early companies 
in New York state, Colorado, Minne- 
sota and Towa. In 1898 he was man- 
ager of the Hudson River Telephone 
Co. at Mount Kisco, N. Y., keeping 
the switchboard with its 27 connections 
in his home. 

Mr. Wiltse was born at Roxbury, 
N. Y. His early work was in the tele- 
graph division of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 

Surviving are a daughter, Mrs. Frank 
E. Kenny of Mount Vernon, and three 
sons, Ralph of Ossining, N. Y.; John 
of New York City, and Guy of Bedford 
Hills, N. Y. 
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THE TYPE 12 
SUB-STATION 
PROTECTOR 











This popular type of indoor 
protector consists of two blocks 
of porcelain—the line end being 
equipped with fuse clips only 
while the other end has fuse 
clios, ground connection and a 
well for the discharge blocks. 
Regularly equipped with seven- 
ampere, fiber-type fuses with 
nutted ends, and Type 2105 dis- 
charge blocks. Write for further 
information regarding this and 
other Sands protective devices. 


SANDS PROTECTION 


EQUIPMENT 
is made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





COMPANY 





Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Export Distributors: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
Chicago 
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New Catalog on 
Klein Quality Tools 

A colorful catalog featuring the 
well-known Klein tools for linemen, 
electricians, and mechanics was_ re- 
cently issued by the Mathias Klein & 
Sons, Chicago, Ill. 

In its 93 pages this catalog, No. 39, 
lists all of the tools now manufactured 
by the company which was established 
in 1857 when its founder, Mathias 
Klein, opened up a small blacksmith 













Above is shown Stromberg - Carlson's 
super-service switchboard in the Pan- 
ama City exchange, to which was re- 
cently added a new two- position 
switchboard section with 100 lines. To 
the right is a view of additional equip- 
ment installed for the wire chief. 
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Manufacturers’ 





shop within a stone’s throw of Chi- 
cago’s loop district. Complete de- 
scriptions, detail construction features, 
performance qualifications and _ illus- 


trations are given in the catalog for 


each one of the many tools manufac- 
tured by the company. 

In addition to the pages describing 
the Klein tools, the catalog also con- 
tains several pages devoted to infor- 
mation of a helpful nature to plant and 


maintenance men. Sections are de- 


voted to instructions for sharpening 


Department 


gaffs of climbers, rules for the care o 
leather safety straps and tool belt 

Tables are presented giving compara 
tive sizes of different wire gauges and 
diameters and strengths of aluminun 
bare cables. 

An interesting booklet on sma 

tools, known as Pocket Tool Guide No 
30, gives complete information on all 
of the pocket tools manufactured by) 
Mathias Klein & Sons. This book, 
a handy pocket size, in addition to 
describing the Klein pocket tools, con 
tains sections devoted to first aid and 
safety, of value to telephone company 
employes. 


—- + 


Panama Exchange Adds 
New Equipment 
Installation of additional wire chief’s 
equipment and a new _ two-position 
switchboard section with 100 lines has 
just been completed for the Compania 
Panamena de Fuerza y Luz, which 
operates the exchange in Panama City, 
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Republic of Panama. The new equip- 
ment was necessitated by a steady 
growth in traffic that culminated in a 
toi.al of 3,217,264 local calls during 
the month of December last. 


Since the original Stromberg-Carl- 
so super-service switchboard was in- 
stalled in January, 1927, the Panama 
exchange has continued to enlarge its 
At that time, there were five 
two-position equipped with 
1,800 lines. Stromberg-Carlson addi- 
tions were installed in 1928, 1932, 1936, 
and this last February to keep pace 
with the continued increase in sub- 
scribers and traffic. The recent switch- 
board enlargement brought the total 
of equipped lines to 3,000. 


service. 


sections 
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Alternating Current Changed 
for Operators’ Transmitters 
Operation of magneto switchboard 
operators’ transmitters direct from an 
electric light circuit is claimed to be 
satisfactorily accomplished by the Ray- 
theon RectiFilteR 1057-R. The prin- 
cipal components of the RectiFilteR 





View ov Raytheon RectiFilteR 1057-R for 

converting alternating current to direct 

curren: tor operators’ transmitters, with 
cover removed. 


are dry disk copper-oxide rectifying 
units, a transformer, a choke coil, and 
a condenser. 

Operating from 115 volts 50/60 cy- 
cles alternating current, this battery 
eliminator converts the alternating cur- 
rent to four volts direct current for 
supplying the switchboard operators’ 
transmitters. By providing a full four 
volts, sufficient power is said to be 
available to operate two transmitters. 

To provide emergency power, in the 
event of alternating current interrup- 
tion, an extra set of terminals is pro- 
vided inside the RectiFilteR to which 
may be connected dry batteries, pri- 
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mary cells or any other four-volt direct 
current power source. A relay auto- 
matically switches the load from the 
RectiFilteR to the stand-by batteries 
and returns the load automatically to 
the RectiFilteR when the alternating 
current power is restored. 
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New Leich Switchboard 
for Kamrar, lowa 

The Farmers’ Rural Telephone Co. 
of Kamrar, Iowa, has placed an order 
with Leich Sales Corp. of Chicago for 
a new magneto switchboard. The unit 
will have a capacity of 100 lines and 
15 cord circuits, with 60 lines and 10 
cords equipped. Each cord circuit will 
be arranged with double clear-out 
drops and equipped with a non-ring- 
through repeating coil. 

Auxiliary equipment to be fur- 
nished with the switchboard includes a 
Sub-cycle ringing machine and an 
Electrox operator’s battery 
unit. 


supply 


Officials of the telephone company 
are Louis Brinkema, secretary, and R. 
A. Jacox, manager. Negotiations lead- 
ing to the sale of the switchboard were 
conducted by H. Jester, Leich’s Iowa 
representative. 


— 


Seymour Smith's 
Newest Tree Pruner 

In a set of catalog page folders 
issued by the Seymour Smith & Son, 
Inc., Oakville, Conn., announcement 
was made of the development and the 
manufacture of a new and improved 
telephone tree pruner. 

The company states that the new 
tree pruner, which is known as the 
improved telephone tree pruner No. 
12, is more powerful and more efficient 
than the other pruners manufactured 
by the company. The catalog describes 
the No. 12 tree pruner and states that 
the pruner can easily cut branches 1% 
inches diameter. The head casting in 
one piece is made of high quality 
malleable iron. The cutting blade, of 
hardened and tempered, high quality 
cutlery steel, is said to possess a keen 
and lasting cutting edge. 

The lever of the pruner is made of 
heat-treated chrome-molybdenum alloy 
steel, light in weight but possessing 
extra strength and stiffness, and is 
equipped with a safety catch or lock. 
Bolts and screws are extra large, and 
those holding moving parts are case 
hardened. Pole joints are of seamless 
brass, the telescoping ferrules having 
simple, positive locking devices. 

All Seymour Smith tree pruners 
have the “center cut” action. The 
catalog states that the center cut action 





YOU GET GREATER 
PROTECTION 
WITH THIS 






Hood folds back 


when not in use 


KEARNEY 
ALL-WEATHER 
FURNACE SHIELD 


T’S DIFFERENT — de- 

signed to give you 
better protection by 
complete shielding from 
wind, snow or rain... 
a 16-gauge galvaneal 
furnace steel with dou- 
ble-folded, non-cutting 
edges . . . additional 
values at reasonable cost. 
A trial order will- prove 
its qualities. 


POT Hooks 


Hs a safety item 

. .. a substantially 
built and specially de- 
signed Pot Hook that 
won’t bend under heat. 
Reduces risks of spill- 
ing molten lead and par- 
affin and reduces risks 
of painful accidents. 


Folds compactly 
easily handled 


Safety 





DISTRIBUTED 
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National No. 170 galvanized sign bracket for 
pipe posts 2 inches to 3!/2 inches in diameter. 


is made possible through supporting 
the thin cutting blade of the pruner 
on both sides by heavy, strong side 
The branch being cut is held 
on both sides of the cut by the side 
the blade then cut 
easily and cleanly through the wood 
without damaging the cutting edge or 
allowing bark and other debris to be 
drawn into the cutting the 


pieces. 


pieces and can 


parts of 
pruner, 


Improved Brackets for 
Holding Telephone Signs 

Recent refinements in the design and 
construction of “National” sign brack- 
ets have been announced by the Na- 
tional Telephone Supply Co. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Practically. every type of metal sign, 
it is stated, can be quickly, securely, 
permanently and neatly hung to wood, 
concrete or metal pole or pipe posts at 
a minimum cost with the improved Na- 
tional galvanized sign brackets. 

The brackets are made in two mod- 
els: No. 170 for pipe post or metal 
poles, and the No. 188, for attaching to 
wood poles, trolley poles, or 
concrete “white way” 
straight 


metal or 
poles and other 
or tapering standards which 
have an outside diameter of four inches 
or larger. 

No holes in post are necessary in or- 
der to attach “National” sign brackets 
as they are attached to the posts by 
means of a clamping arrangement. The 


WHATEVER your resistor, volume con- 
attenuator 
pay you to come to Resistance 
Here you will find 
a well-equipped, international organi- 
offering a complete 
sizes and types, each one backed with 
years of specialized experience in the 
Catalog of any de- 
sired type on request. 


trol, rheostat or 


will 
Headquarters first. 


tation 


resistance field. 


International Resistance Co. 
425 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RESISTORS 


FOR ALL TELEPHONIC 
REQUIREMENTS 
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special formation of bracket head holds 
the sign away from the post and per- 
mits convenient to mounting 
bolts. These brackets project the signs 
well out from posts assuring excellent 
visibility. 


access 


All National galvanized sign brack- 
ets, the manufacturer states, are made 
of high-grade materials and are thor- 
oughly hot-dip galvanized for protec- 
tion against rust and wear. Both types 
of brackets with bolts, 
nuts and washers. 

The No. 170 available 
for posts with diameters of 1% inches 
through 3% inches the No. 188 
brackets for pole diameters of four 
inches through 12 inches. 


are furnished 


brackets are 


and 
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The Lindsay Supply Co. 
Formed by Thos. C. Lindsay 


Thos. C. Lindsay has announced the 
formation of The Lindsay Supply Co., 
which is located at 4815 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

With a Cleveland the 
new company is prepared to serve the 


warehouse in 


complete line of telephone and elec- 
trical construction materials and sup- 
plies. 


— 


Emerson-Electric Catalog 
of Air Circulators 

The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., has just issued a new air 
circulator catalog—a colorful 12-page 
catalog illustrating and fully describ- 
ing the complete line of Emerson-Elec- 
tric air circulators. 

This catalog gives valuable informa- 
tion on the use and installation of 
three and four-blade air circulators, 
each with ceiling, wall-bracket, counter- 
column and adjustable floor column 
mountings. Air circulators equipped 
with new protective mesh guards for 
industrial installations listed 
and described. 


are also 





National No. 188 sign bracket for attaching 
to wooden poles. 


Detail construction features, pe 
formance and prices are given for a 
models. Pictured are 


uses for air cil 


culators, extending from summer-hom: 
ventilating to the cooling of large bus 
ness buildings. 
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Pension Fund for 
Western Electric Employes 
The pension fund for employes of 
Western Electric Co. passed the $50, 
000,000 mark last year, according to 
a report recently made to employes by 
the company. and disability 
pensions together with accident, sick 
ness, and death benefit payments made 
last year under the plan amounted 
to $1,867,000, the report showed. 


Service 


Totaling $52,277,636 on December 
31 last, the pension fund is maintained 
entirely by the company to 
pensions to retired workers. It was 
started in 1906. Last year the West- 
ern Electric placed $2,340,920 in the 
fund, which is held by an independent 
trustee and may be used only for the 
specified pension purposes. 


provide 


The company had about 30,300 em- 
ployes at the end of the year. At that 
time there were 1,280 retired employes 
receiving pensions for service and 118 
Ten 
years ago, the report says, there were 
only 151 pensioners and 43 
persons receiving disability pensions. 


were getting disability pensions. 


service 
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need, it 


line of 


reference library. 





By ARTHUR L. 


Associate Professor of Communication Engineering 


A study of the various specialized phases of electrical communication 
as related to the usages of modern communication systems. 
book presents not only theory but a discussion of the entire industry. 
Although not highly mathematical, the treatment is exact, up-to-date, 
and in accord with the highest engineering standards. 
cation engineer will find this book a valuable addition to his working 


448 Pages 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Telephone Wabash 8604 
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COMMISSION AND 
COURT ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 26) 


handsets, over rates charged for desk- 
sets and wallsets, should not be abol- 
ished. 

4 previous order of the commission 
abolished handset differential charges 
as applying to exchanges operated by 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
after a subscriber had paid for 18 
months. 

The testimony and statements of 
about 30 representatives of Independ- 
ent companies brought out the fact 
that differential charges for handsets 
play an important part in the revenues 
of a few Independent telephone com- 
panies in Oklahoma; but for most small 
companies they operate as a discour- 
agement charge to prevent the whole- 
sale transfer from desk and wall equip- 
ment to handsets. 

Representatives of the larger Inde- 
pendent however, con- 
tended that they instituted handset 
differentials, not primarily for revenue 
or discouragement purposes, but that 
they might be able to furnish the kind 
of service their subscribers demanded 


companies, 


and were able to pay for. 

Most of the Independent companies 
of the state were personally repre- 
sented at the hearing by H. W. Huben- 
thal secretary, and J. M. Nelson, vice- 
president, of the Oklahoma Telephone 
Association. Mr. Hubenthal testified 
that revenues of the smaller compa- 
nies have decreased almost 50 per 
cent, as a whole, since the depression 
started, and that a few years ago 19 
telephone exchanges in Oklahoma were 
sold for taxes and 78 went into the 
hands of receivers. 

He also stated that 10 telephone 
companies, serving 20,000 subscribers, 
had 4,930 telephones not in use, or a 
reduction of about 25 per cent. Mr. 
Hubenthal testified that maintenance 
on a handset is substantially higher 
than on a deskset and that substitution 
of a handset for other equipment would 
add an additional operating expense of 
from $5 to $7.50 per year on each set. 

He said that telephone people hon- 
estly believe that, without a differen- 
tial charge, at least 75 per cent of the 
subscribers would immediately demand 
handsets, and thus make obsolete pres- 
ent station equipment which has prac- 
tically no salvage value. Mr. Huben- 
thal stated that it would require about 
$1,200,000 to change the 40,000 sta- 
tions, owned and operated in Okla- 
homa by Independents, to handset 
equipment. It also would mean retire- 
ment and probable loss of other equip- 
ment valued at $600,000. 

A magneto handset delivered, costs 
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1. Please refer to preface. 


the call. 





ANSWERS TO TRAFFIC QUESTIONS ON PAGE 25 


If the terminating toll center operator knows the number, she 
Failure to do so is an operating error. 
does not know the number, she should refer the call to Informa- 
tion, or if she does her own information work, she should look 


») 
should supply it. 
up the number. 
3. Two minutes, at ten-second intervals. 
4. No. 
5. 


Reports received should be passed to the calling party unless he 
has instructed the operator not to call him until she is ready on 
There are some exceptions to this rule; for example, 
in attempting to reach a busy line on a direct point, the second 
and fourth reports of “BY” are not passed to the calling party. 


If she 








on the average of from $7.50 to $10, 
more than other types of telephone 
station equipment, Mr. Hubenthal tes- 
tified. He added that it costs, on an 
average, $1.80 to make a change from 
a wall or desk set to a handset. An- 
nual maintenance, repairs, depreciation 
and interest charges are about $2.00 
more for handsets than on other kinds 
of station equipment, Mr. Hubenthal 
pointed out. 

Thirteen other witnesses furnished 
corroborative facts and figures. In ad- 
dition each witness stated the condi- 


tions under which his company was 
operating. 

The hearing was continued to May 
26 to admit a small amount of addi- 
tional evidence. 

vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 
May 1: The Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. filed applica- 
tion requesting authority to supple- 
ment existing facilities between Read’s 

Orchard, Ga., and Sylva, N. C. 











HEM ING RAY 
INSULATORS 


For a long life of dependable low-cost service 
rely on Hemingray Pin-Type Glass insulators. 


No aging or deterioration .. . unaffected by 
sudden temperature changes...interval strains 
and stresses removed... homogeneous in charac- 
ter, only one coefficient of expansion...sustained 
high dielectric strength...clear, flawless for easy 
inspection...all surfaces impervious to moisture 
... tougher, improved glass to withstand rough 
handling. Write us about your requirements. 
We'll gladly send samples. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Muncie, Indiana. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 














O~. QUALITY WIRE And CORD 
Since 1900 


WHITNEY BLAKE CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















NEW STYLE STEWART 
CABLE TESTERS 


With balanced coil. Locates 
shorts, crosses, grounds and 


POSITIONS WANTED 
wet spots; also ir circuit. 


. -OSITION NTED: Cable : 
STEWART BROS. Switchboard man, 20 years’ experience on 


POSITION WANTED able and 
maintenance, installation, desires perma- 
nent position with reliable company need- 
ing competent man. Good references. Go 
anywhere. Address 8799, care of TEL- 
EPHONY 




















FOR SALE 


POSITION WANTED: Twenty years’ 


FOR SALE Independent telephone experience Plant and Central Office main- 
company, local and long distance, of ap- | temance, manual and automatic. Willing 
proximately 500 stations, situated in val- to start at reasonable salary in any lo- 


ley principally agricultural with growing | Clity. Address 8791, care of TELEPHONY 
rural manufacturing. Plant and system in © ————~ 
excellent condition, minimum of main- 


tenance necessary. Address 8802, care of POSITION WANTED: Manager of 
TELEPHONY telephone company, by one who can guar- 
antee results. Address 8783, care of 


TELEPHONY. 


Western Electric Switchboard Lamps, 
New, No. 2, F, G, T, A, @ 10c each 


Western Electric Condensers, 1 & 2 M/F. PC STI ION W ANT ED — Telephone 
@ .25c each. Independent Telephone Re- Mechanic, 23 tw experience in engi. 

ge Sigs * ‘ : neering, construction of telephones and 
pair Co, 1432 W. 15th Street, Chicago, | switchboards, manual or automatic. Age 
it 42. Address 8764, care of TELEPHONY. 





RECONDITIONED 
GRABAPHONE MAGNETO SETS 


with the following reconditioned 


MAGNETO BOXES 


bar 1000 ohm 
bar 1600 ohm 
bar 2500 ohm 
bar 1000 ohm 
bar 1600 ohm 
bar 2500 ohm 
bar 1600 ohm 
bar 2500 ohm 


Kellogg, S.C. Co. and W.E. Co. boxes 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


Rebuilding and Repairing 


TRANSMITTERS 


Grounded Transmitters 
Made Metallic 





Western Electric grounded type 
of transmitters, black enameled 
and rebuilt into metallic late 
style with full floating dia- 
phragm similar to the No. 323 
to No. 337 transmitters........$ 80 


Metallic type of transmitters 
completely rebuilt, each..... 50 


SPECIAL 


Rebuilt Magneto Switchboards 


W.E. No. 1800 -afalltaan lines— 
6 pairs of cords... . .-@$125.00 


W.E. No. 1200 Ty pe—105 line ca- 


pacity — 75 lines equipped — 10 
Se GS GONE s 5 6-66-0.0s00c0s%er @ 275.00 


W.E. No. 1200 Type—120 line ca- 
pacity—100 lines — —l 
Se fF Rrra @ 350.00 








24 Volt Common Battery 
Cordless PBX 


Automatic Electric—4 trunks—15 
ee @ 150.00 


Kellogg—2 trunks—8 lines..... @ 65.00 


Telephone Repair Co. 
Daniel H. McNulty, Manager 
Rogers Park Station Chicago 























POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: Thoroughl 
capable man wants position with progres 
sive telephone company. Experienced Wirs 
Chief, switchboard equipment repairmat 
and installer; some engineering expe- 
rience; can supervise group of exchanges 
and men with results. Address 8742, care 
of TELEPHONY 


POSITION WANTED Universit 
Graduate B. E. E. °35, with 7 months’ et 
gineering and dial equipment installatio1 
training with large manufacturer of tel 
phone equipment, seeks junior positio! 
with telep hone company or manufacture! 
Address 8720, care of TELEPHONY 














WANTED 





WANTED: Telephone exchanges. | 
have clients interested in buying, selling, 
trading. Please describe property. Ad- 
dress James M. Woods, Agent, Monett, 
Mo 













TELEPHONY 


